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BETWEEN ISSUES 


FEW PERIODICALS are as instructive (and, sometimes, as 
disillusioning) as the Congressional Record, which absorbs 
many of the idle hours that happen to fall our way. Not 
only is it a key to the progress of legislation on the floor 
of the House and Senate; it is also, through its Appendix 
which reprints important speeches and articles, a guide 
to public opinion of various shades. 

Take, for example, the issue of April 12—a modest-sized 
sample, for the House was not in session that day. The 
report of Senate proceedings that day takes 80 pages, the 
Appendix 25. What do we find in this small-sized book? 

After hearing a prayer, approving the previous day’s 
journals, receiving a message (on aviation facilities) and 
numerous executive nominations from the President, re- 
ceiving five bills from the House and sending four to com- 
mittees, receiving nine communications from executive 
bureaucrats and referring eight to committees; after hearing 
petitions and memorials from the legislatures of Oregon, 
Illinois, South Carolina, Minnesota and Alaska, from the 
American Legion, the Toledo Chamber of Commerce and 
two’ private individuals, from hundreds of citizens of Arizona 
(demanding a return to the gold standard) and from the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor—after all this (eight pages, 
three of them filled with signers of the gold-standard pe- 
tition), the Senate got down to business. Committee reports 
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After a brief tangle between Senators McNamara and 
Dirksen on the Post Office budget, some pointed remarks 
by Mr. Byrd on civil rights and an estimate by Mr. Allott 
of the number of Congressional employes (21,868), we 
reach the main event of the day: 18 pages, every one of 
them worth while. Senator Gore presents the Report of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, which breaks 
down last year’s campaign contributions ($32 million to 
the GOP, $13 million to the Democrats, $2.5 million by 
labor—mostly to Democrats). The fine detail into which 
this report goes makes it worth saving—so we clip it out. 

Some remarks by Senator Clark on training Federd 
employes calm the atmosphere, then the second featur 
comes on: a discussion by Messrs. Neuberger and Eastland 
of the Herbert Norman suicide, replete with official docy 













ments, press releases and newspaper comment on the case {gly Lw 
Next a thoughtful short subject by Mr. Humphrey of the est C 
skilled-manpower situation—particularly the status of scien}. 


tists and engineers—and we’re through for the day (excep! 
for a few thousand nominations of military officers, post 
masters and U.S. marshals). 

The Appendix contains, inter alia, an address by Senator 
Cooper on Ghana, another by George Meany on racketeering, 
an interesting article by two Boston professors on Poland 























from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, a survey of appoint- 
were submitted, and Senators introduced bills, with ap- ments by various Presidents to the Supreme Court, and 4 the | 
propriate remarks. Most of the bills appeared routine. There letter by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. urging repeal of the 22nd Atomic 
follow incidental remarks on such subjects as selling Ken- (no-third-term) Amendment. known: 
tucky coal in Florida, a public-opinion poll by the Deseret Such was the Congressional Record for April 12, 1957 Biss a6 
News, and Pan-American Day. Then come the private bills The day also happened to be the twelfth anniversary o A 
(most of them to enable refugees to avoid deportation). An- the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt—but nobody said « g 
other 19 pages gone, and now the debates start. word about it. = af 
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N Marcu 25, six European 
0 countries—Belgium, France, It- 
y, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and 
et Germany—signed two treaties 
in Rome to establish a European 
‘Atomic Energy Community and a 
uropean Economic Community. 
treaties must now be ratified 
y the various parliaments. Although 
there is little opposition to Euratom 
—the name by which the European 
Momic Energy Community is best 
known—the Common Market is far 
ks assured of plain sailing. 

A great many French industries 
ae afraid to meet German and Ital- 
ian competition. West Germany, for 
its part, is suffering from overconfi- 
dence; many Germans feel that their 
country can do very well on its own 
without interference from new supra- 
national institutions. And if the Com- 
mon Market treaty encounters seri- 
ous trouble in one or two of the par- 
liaments, the prospects for ratifica- 
tio of Euratom will inevitably be 
impaired. This danger will become 
acute if the struggle for parliamen- 
lary approval is prolonged into mid- 
summer, West Germany is scheduled 
to hold elections in September, and 
itis hard to predict how much longer 
the Mollet Government will last in 
france (its fall would handicap the 
passage of the two treaties). 

Prospects for ratification are fair 
‘Ww, despite these uncertainties. 
Only a year ago, when the two proj- 
tls were still in an early phase of 
‘ploratory drafting, expert observ- 
%$ were nearly unanimous in pre- 
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jomic Energy Community treaty, now up for ratification in six parliaments, can help 


By Klaus Knorr 


dicting their failure. The rejection of 
the European Defense Community 
by the French National Assembly in 
1954 was generally seen as so deci- 
sive a defeat of the European-integra- 
tion movement that remaining hopes 
for substantial progress in this direc- 
tion were written off as unrealistic 
dreams. 

Thus far, however, the dreamers, 
rather than the hard-boiled experts, 
seem to have had realism, as well as 
luck, on their side. The two proj- 
ects have progressed with amazing 
speed. While much of the credit must 
go to Paul-Henri Spaak, the Belgian 
Foreign Minister who directed the 
drafting work, it was the Political 
Action Committee led by Jean Mon- 
net, former head of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, that suc- 





MONNET: RALLIES KEY SUPPORT 


promote political unity and free Western Europe from dependence on Arab oil 


Atom Power for Europe 


Center of International Studies, Princeton University 


ceeded in rallying the support of key 
parliamentary leaders in the six 
countries. 

Of great help to Monnet’s cam- 
paign was the gradual change in the 
attitude of the Socialist parties in 
Western Europe—particularly the 
German Socialists. Previously, they 
had been hostile or lukewarm toward 
the idea of an integrated “Little Eu- 
rope,” which they feared would be 
dominated, in the absence of Britain 
and the Scandinavian democracies, 
by Catholic and conservative forces. 
This fear has appreciably lessened, 
and Socialists are now among the 
staunchest supporters of Euratom and 
the Common Market. 

Finally, an element of luck entered 
into the picture. The Suez crisis, and 
the drift of United States policy away 
from firm identification with Euro- 
pean interests, stimulated the idea 
that an increasing measure of united 
action is indispensable to the welfare 
of the Western European nations. 

If the new treaties are ratified, 
they will not only be the first signifi- 
cant move toward an integrated West- 
ern Europe since the Coal and Steel 
Community was set up in 1951; they 
will also represent the most impor- 
tant step in this direction ever under- 
taken in the history of Western 
Europe. 

Much of the impetus behind the 
Euratom plan came from people who 
were not especially interested in 
atomic energy but who favored Euro- 
pean integration as such and seized 
on Euratom as a likely opportunity 


for a further move in this direction. 


But there were also excellent reasons, 
specific to the new industry, for pro- 
moting it within a supranational 
framework. 

The energy situation in Western 
Europe is precarious. Consumption 
of energy has been growing by an 
average of nearly 5 per cent annually 
since the war. The increase is far 
greater in the industrially expanding 
countries, such as Britain and West 


their annual energy needs at a cost 
of $2 billion. According to recent 
forecasts, imported fuel will have to 
meet 40 per cent of total needs and 
will cost a staggering $6 billion by 
1975. This will not only place an 
enormous burden on these countries’ 
ability to pay for imports; it will 
also mean a sharply increasing de- 
pendence on Middle Eastern oil as 
well as American coal. And this de- 
pendence on the Arab countries is 





SIGNING THE TREATY: MARTINO (ITALY), ADENAUER (WEST GERMANY), 
SPAAK (BELGIUM), LUNS (THE NETHERLANDS), AND BECH (LUXEMBOURG) 


Germany. Domestic sources of energy 
can furnish only a diminishing pro- 
portion of these rapidly rising re- 
quirements. The region’s hydroelec- 
tric potential is largely realized; its 
richer and more accessible coal seams 
have been exhausted; coal mining has 
become an industry marked by high 
and rising costs; and Western Eu- 
rope’s oil resources are, of course, 
exceedingly slight. While the region 
was a net exporter of energy until 
1927, it has now become a major net 
importer. 
The six Euratom nations alone are 
now importing the energy equivalent 
of 100 million tons of coal a year, 
thus covering about one-fourth of 


understandably a cause of consider- 
able anxiety. 

Beyond question, the technological 
development of nuclear power has 
matured enough to justify the conclu- 
sion that this new source of energy 
can make a substantial and increasing 
contribution to Western European 
power needs. It can do so on an eco- 
nomical basis, moreover, long before 
atomic energy becomes competitive 
with other fuels in the United States, 
which is far better endowed with fos- 
sil fuels. While in this country the 
costs of electric power average be- 
tween 7 and 8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, they average twice that in 
Western Europe. 











On the other hand, to build a hug 

nuclear-power industry in the Comil xe of 
munity of Six, and to do so speedily Bg the 
demands vast resources—not only inf Fur 
financial terms but in terms of scarcefig co: 
scientific and technical personnel andf ment 

in terms of enriched uranium, for partic 
which the United States Government) yond | 
will be the only likely supplier a states 
several years to come. Even if thish of mii 





country does make enriched uraniunf gs is 
available, the shortage in Westen} owner 
Europe of investment funds, indus) matte: 
trial capacity and qualified person) and b 
nel makes it imperative that these by missic 
used with utmost efficiency. Availabk produ 
resources must be put to use where) ber-st: 
they will do the most good, regard) such | 
less of national boundaries; wasteful) if, in 
duplication must be avoided. Both prises 
these conditions are best guarantee! ‘terials 
on a broad Community basis. 4Comn 
This is precisely what Euratom ito the 
expected to achieve. Euratom will nd sions 
establish the new nuclear industrythe C 
as an integrated public enterprisef use of 
under the domination of a suprf In 
national bureaucracy. On the con} mater 
trary, the vast bulk of actual research) sion ; 
and manufacturing activities will b} mater 
carried on by a multitude of private} not to 
concerns, public authorities, univer) they , 
sities, etc., offering scope for initit-} specti 
tive to be exercised at many point} tion, | 
rather than just one. But there will b} Accor 
a battery of Community institution! Frenc 
—a Commission, a Council of Mit) nucle: 
isters, an Assembly, and a Court fin m 
Justice—to define and regulate thi ferred 
scope and to facilitate the job thé}to th 
public and private enterprises wil Unior 
undertake. | serve 
In particular, the Commission *} ]f 
to promote research and_ spreall these 
knowledge by (1) establishing *) indicg 
common research and training cente!} exerc; 
in the nuclear field, (2) seeing to #f wise ; 
that duplication of research is avoié}a ny 
ed, (3) helping other research Cet} next 
ters throughout the Community bY} posed 
supplying materials, installations, €°f power 
perts and even finance whenever thif of 15 
seems desirable, and (4) collecting nifiio 
and disseminating non-patented TF this y 
search findings, limiting the rights of oatlay 
patented findings, and giving enleT} J, 
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d a huge non-exclusive licenses for the 
he Com se of patents which are the property 
speedily § of the Community. 
t only inf Furthermore, Euratom is expected 
of scarcestg coordinate and facilitate invest- 
nnel and® ment in nuclear installations and to 
ium, for) participate in investments going be- 
ernment} yond the resources of single member- 
plier forl gates or enterprises. A regular supply 
n if this of minerals and combustible materi- 
uranium gls is to be assured by vesting their 
Westen} ownership in the Community—no 
s, indus} matter where they are produced— 
person and by giving an agency of the Com- 
these bf mission an’ option on all materials 
Availabk produced in all territories of mem- 
se whet berstates and the right to import 
, regard) such materials from elsewhere. Even 
wasteful if, in cases of extreme scarcity, enter- 
ed. Both prises are permitted to purchase ma- 
aranteel ‘terials on their own from outside the 
is. ‘Community, Euratom will be a party 





atom ito the import contracts. These provi- 
1 will nd sions go a long way toward enabling 
industry} the Community to prevent the mis- 
nterpriséf use of nuclear materials. 
a supré— In addition, users of fissionable 
the conf materials must inform the Commis- 
research} sion of the purposes for which the 
s will bk} materials are used, they are obligated 
f private} not to divert them to other uses, and 
» univer} they are subject to Community in- 
or initit'} spection and, in the event of viola- 
1Y point} tion, to confiscation of the materials. 
re will ke According to a provision inserted on 
stitution French insistence, the treaty permits 
of Mit} nuclear materials designed for use 
Court a in military programs to be trans- 
ilate thi} ferred from the control of Euratom 
job the to that of the Western European 
‘ises wily Union, which was set up in 1954 to 
}serve common purposes of defense. 
If exercised with determination, 
spreai these are formidable powers. Present 
ishing *) indications are that they will be so 
ng center exercised. A committee of “three 
sing tol wise men,” charged with drawing up 
is avoit} a nuclear power program for the 
arch cerinext few years, has boldly pro- 
unky byI posed the installation of nuclear 
tions, &Ppower stations with a total capacity 
ever thf f 15 million kw by 1967 and 50 
vollectingf nillion kw by 1975. If acted upon, 
ented TE this means a rapid start and a vast 
rights of vutlay of resources. 


o enter: . . 
ng In implementing such a program, 
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technical assistance from Great Brit- 
ain will be useful arfd has been prom- 
ised, for Britain is interested in 
getting a share of the Continental 
market in nuclear equipment. But 
assistance from the United States is 
indispensable. 

There are several reasons why 
Euratom deserves American support: 

1. Throughout the postwar period, 
the United States has been persistent 
in—indeed, sometimes too insistent 
on—supporting any movement to- 
ward the of Western 
Europe. We have viewed progressive 
unification as essential to the political 
stability and economic strength of the 
area. Clearly, Euratom appears to be 


integration 


an important step in this direction. 

2. Wherever a nuclear industry 
arises, the United States is interested 
in seeing it develop under controls 
that prevent the uncontrolled diver- 
sion of fissionable materials to haz- 
ardous and destructive purposes. The 
proposed International Atomic En- 
ergy Authority, to be set up under 
the United Nations, may contribute 
to such control. But nobody can now 
foresee its effectiveness. Therefore, a 
dependable scheme of supranational 
control over an industrial area which 
ranks next in importance to the 
United States and the Soviet bloc is 
a matter of some consequence. 

3. Nuclear development offers the 





AEC’S STRAUSS: U.S. MUST HELP 


United States and Western Europe a 
field for mutually beneficial partner- 
ship. For some time to come, the 
Western European countries will de- 
pend on American supplies of en- 
riched uranium and American techni- 
cal assistance. United States generos- 
ity can vastly speed up the area’s 
power program. At the same time, 
by collaborating closely with the Eu- 
ropean program the United States 
can derive valuable experience and 
know-how. This is of great impor- 
tance. Since American energy costs 
are comparatively low, American en- 
terprise has little incentive at present 
to rush into the field of non-military 
applications of atomic power. There 
is a real danger, therefore, that this 
country will lag behind in the devel- 
opment of this new industry. In a 
partnership, Western Europe could 
become a proving ground for the 
United States as well as for itself. 

In February 1957, the United 
States did agree to supply enough 
nuclear materials and some technical 
assistance to support Euratom’s am- 
bitious program. But, though an- 
swered in principle, the question re- 
mains as to how and in what forms 
and volume American support will be 
forthcoming. Supplies of enriched 
uranium should not present a prob- 
lem. American scientists and techni- 
cians are more difficult to spare. The 
major obstacle, however, resides in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. How 
enterprising, how responsive will this 
huge apparatus be to this particular 
task, which is only one item on its 
vast agenda? Above all, how deter- 
mined is the AEC—and Congress— 
to relax security regulations which 
obstruct the flow of technical infor- 
mation so urgently required in West- 
ern Europe? If Western Europe is to 
be a proving ground for the United 
States, American enterprises must 
inevitably play a large role as sup- 
pliers and designers of equipment. 
But, to do so effectively, they must 
be freed from the shackles of secur- 
ity restrictions which are no longer 
needed to safeguard the American 
military position. 


The Communists are now revealing themselves as the 
dominant political force in Jordan, Syria and Egypt 


BEHIND THE NEW 
MIDEAST CRISIS 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 





This dispatch by Walter Z. Laqueur, 
the author of Communism and Na- 
tionalism in the Middle East, was 
filed before King Hussein of Jordan 
made his attempt to curb Com- 
munist power by ousting chief of 
staff Nuwar and other pro-Nasser 
figures. The outcome of this at- 
tempt, both inside Jordun and along 
its frontiers, was still problematic 
as THe New Leaver went to press. 
Nevertheless, this report by a sea- 
soned observer provides pertinent 
background for understanding the 
crisis and its possible repercussions. 





JERUSALEM 
Wi Matyas Rakosi once called 
the “salami tactic,” used by 
the Communists to achieve power in 
Eastern Europe, is now being applied 
in the Middle East. But the process 
of slicing away collaborating parties 
one by one is more complicated in 
this region, and the Communists en- 
visage a prolonged relationship with 
the “national bourgeoisie.” Since nei- 
ther Syria nor Jordan (where the 
process is most advanced) has a com- 
mon border with the Soviet Union, 
direct intervention must be ruled out 
for the time being. 

Although articulate opposition to 
Soviet policies in the Arab lands is 
less developed than it was in Eastern 
Europe, the local Communists are 
hardly as numerous and must rely 
on assistance from the “National So- 
cialists” (Nasserism in Egypt, the 
Ba’ath in Syria and Jordan, the Na- 
tional Congress in Iraq). The Com- 


munists can guide and manipulate 
their partners, but they must proceed 
cautiously. Nevertheless, they have 
good reason to hope that the fellow- 
traveling parties will gradually be- 
come subsidiaries of the CP. In fact, 
negotiations for such a merger got 
under way in Syria three months ago. 

Attempts to halt this progressive 
satellization in Syria and Jordan have 
brought reports that these countries 
are now “veering toward the West.” 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Similar attempts have failed in 
the past, and no such move is likely 
to succeed for any length of time. 

In Jordan, young King Hussein’s 
latest attempt to reverse the Commu- 
nist tide appears to have failed. He 
did succeed in ousting Premier Sulei- 
man Nabulsi and his pro-Moscow 
cabinet, but the latter rallied popular 
support and promptly blocked the 
monarch’s efforts to install a pro- 
Western government. 

In the light of past experience, this 
is not surprising. Earlier, when Hus- 
sein ordered Nabulsi to rid the Cabi- 
net of Communists, the latter replied 
by purging all those suspected of pro- 
Western sympathies. Similarly, when 
the King demanded that Communist 
propaganda be curbed, Communist 
activities were stepped up. Hussein 
did manage to oust his aide-de-camp. 
Mazen Ajlouni—a member of the 
pro-Nasser, pro-Soviet military junta 
headed by the Arab Legion’s chief 
of staff, General Ali Abu Nuwar. 
Apart from his new aide, however, 


the King can count on the suppo 
of only three or four senior offic 
to oppose the “upstarts” now vying 
for control of Jordan’s small army. 
Consequently, the Arab Legion 
cannot be expected to move agai 
mass demonstrations staged by th 
Communists’ and the Ba’ath. Mo 
over, most of the students in Amma 
and Arab Jerusalem have followe 
the line set down by these parties 
and, as in most backward countrie: 
they constitute the most important 
political element in Jordan. 
Finally, the Communists, who 
pear under the National Front ani 
National Bloc labels, have alread 
managed to secure key position 
One of them actually was a leadin 
member of the recently ousted cabi 
net. Indeed, the following quotatiog 
from the March 2 issue of Sawt a 
Sha’ab, an Amman weekly, is typic 
of the view held by the Nabuk 
regime: 
“America . . . has either lost he 
mind and really believes in the Co 
munist danger to the Arab states, 
else she thinks we are little childm 
and wants to frighten us with the big 
bad wolf in order to use us as te 
for her own ends and for increasing 
her own wealth. Communism in 
sia. China and Europe has come as 
result of the free will of the peop 
We have never heard of aggressis 
on the part of the Soviet Union.” ” 
In these circumstances, can 
Hussein win a permanent victory! 
The answer must be no. If a full-dre 
showdown is delayed, it will merel 
be because of Jordan’s fear that he 
neighbors might exploit such a cris# 
to partition the country. Two Syria 
brigades are already stationed ® 
northern Jordan, and it was recently 
announced that more troops wil 
move into the Aqaba-Ma’an regio 
after the final British evacuation. 
Saud, however. countered with his 





own announcement that Saudi troops 
would enter the Aqaba area, which 
he and his father long claimed W 
part of their kingdom. This is symp’ 
tomatic of the struggle that may 
develop for Jordanian territory. 
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suppor The Syrian Government of Shukri 
- officer HKuwatly and Sabri el-Assali is, as 
W vying ie Lebanese newspaper Al Dunia ob- 
army, gerved in mid-February, “a prisoner 
Legion in the hands of the Communists and 
 againgy heir fellow-travelers.” The only two 
by th people in the Mideast who are un- 
1. Moreg ware of this, unfortunately, are 
Amma Kuwatly and Assali. Thus, last month, 
followej§ prodded by Saudi Arabian aid offers, 
parties ey made a vain attempt to reassert 
ountriect heir power. (King Saud is reported 
nportanf © have offered them several million 
dollars. But pro-Soviet forces do not 
who app lack funds, either: The Communists 
-ont anf and Ba’ath have reportedly received 
alread} million Syrian pounds each for giv- 
osition# img the Czechoslovak firm “Techno- 
leading esport” a contract to build an oil 
ed cabiy, tefnery. ) 
uotatiog, On March 15, 120 Army officers, 
including leading Communists and 
National Socialist activists, were in- 











Sawt 
s typic: 
Nabuld formed of their impending transfer 
to less sensitive posts. Among them 


oned it} SERRAJ: STRONGER THAN EVER 
recent! 

he Major Ahmed Hamid Serraj, 
n region} head of the pro-Soviet military junta. 
acuation. The officers simply refused to obey 
with his} Md threatened to march on Damas- 
di troop} ’s. while Defense Minister Khaled 
a. whic} 4Azm refused to countersign the 


med =| order. When Kuwatly realized he was 


ops. wil 





is symp" theckmated, he followed Dr. Moham- 
may welll ed Mossadegh’s well-known practice 
ory. ind took to his bed. 
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Not only did the attempt to break 
up the powerful trio of Major Serraj, 
Ba’ath leader Akram Haurani and 
Communist chief Khaled Bakdash 
fail, but the Communists and their 
allies emerged stronger than ever. 
(There is a distinct parallel with Rus- 
sian General Kornilov’s abortive 
anti-Bolshevik coup in September 
1917.) Shukri al-Kuwatly and Sabri 
el-Assali, pliable instruments in the 
past, will probably be replaced before 
long by more reliable fellow-travelers. 
Among the leading candidates for 
their jobs are Khaled el-Azm, prob- 
ably the richest feudal landowner in 
the country; Fakher al-Kayali, head 
of the pro-Communist wing in Ku- 
watly’s Nationalist party: and Dr. 
Ma’arouf Dualibi. a top Nazi agent 
who spent World War II in Berlin. 

In Egypt, too, Communists and fel- 
low-travelers have gained tremendous 
influence since last November in the 
new political police and in the press. 
Colonel Nasser established the polliti- 
cal police, headed by Wing Com- 
mander Ali Sabri and Colonel Abdul 
Kader Hatem. because the regular 
police, directed until recently by 
Zakaria Mohieddine, was considered 
too ancien régime. The new outfit is 
commanded on most levels by pro- 
Soviet elements. 

In the newspaper field. Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers have now 
achieved a virtual monopoly. Of the 
two leading weeklies, Rose al Yusef 
has been a semi-official Communist 
organ for some time, but Al Tahrir— 
founded by a group of Army officers 
—has now become even more anti- 
Western and pro-Soviet. Of the five 
leading Arabic-language dailies, only 
the evening paper Al Masa, edited by 
former junta member Khaled Mohied- 
dine, used to be outspokenly pro- 
Communist. Recently, however, an- 
other former junta member and 
newspaper editor. Major Salah Salem, 
was purged for pro-Western devia- 
tions and replaced by the prominent 
fellow-traveler Lufti Wakid. The rest 
of the daily press has also been 
gleichgeschaltet: Ismail Abdallah, 
Yusef Idris. Ali Shakalani, Hamid 





Abdul Eyla and other Communists, 
all inmates of Nasser’s jails in 1954- 
55, now occupy important editorial 
positions. Thus, Nasser’s “integral 
nationalism” is being eroded from 
below by a far more potent political 
force. 

But all this is probably less disas- 
trous than it appears at first sight. 
The political setup in the countries 





NASSER: ERODED FROM BELOW 


cited has misled many people, nurtur- 
ing the illusion that they can still be 
won over by the free world, that they 
are merely nationalist or neutralist. 
With the real political forces in the 
area now emerging from behind the 
scenes, the free world may finally 
come up with. a realistic appraisal of 
these countries. 

In the long run, too, this develop- 
ment may prove beneficial to the 
Arabs themselves. For while the new 
Communist and pro-Communist lead- 
ership may be more capable than the 
old leading élite, there is little reason 
to believe that it is either able or 
willing to tackle successfully the 
urgent domestic problems of Syria, 
Jordan and Egypt. Arab Communism 
is the least formidable of all the Com- 
munist movements. In a few years, 
this may be recognized by the Arab 
intelligentsia, most of which now 
seems only too willing to give the 
Communists a try. 









BOHN 


LL OF THIS was started in my old 
head when I surrendered my 
foothold in New York and moved out 
to live in a corner of my Delaware 
garden. For 26 years, I have had an 
apartment on West 12th Street just a. 
step from the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue. Washington Square, Union 
Square, the New LEeapeR office and 
all the Greenwich Village eating- 
places were no more than a few 
blocks away. On any street along 
which I wandered, 1 would meet 
friendly neighbors. It was a charm- 
ingly comfortable and convenient 
place to live. It had all the advantages 
of a great metropolis combined with 
many of those of the country. Every 
Monday morning I rolled up to the 
big town, and every Thursday after- 
noon I commuted back to my garden. 
Nothing can last forever. For a 
long time, termites 
have been gnawing at my beautiful 
existence. Life 


argumentative 


much 
easier, so much more convenient, if 


would be so 


I would stay in my garden, forget 
about the trains, the taxis, the sub- 
ways, the endless telephone calls. So 
I gave in, blinked a few times and 
ordered a moving-man to go into 
action. I have now spent a couple of 
weeks in the country. And—perhaps 
prematurely and inadvisedly—I am 
drawing conclusions about the 
change. 

The first conclusion which I have 
reached as a result of my initial pe- 
riod of hard labor is that we must 
revise our theory of the division into 
The basic distinction—the 
one which marks the difference be- 
tween those who rule and those who 
are ruled—is not the difference be- 


classes. 


By William E. Bohn 


The Tired and 
The Non-Tired 


tween the rich and the poor but be- 
tween the tired and the non-tired. 

I am speaking, of course, from ex- 
perience. In the course of a couple of 
weeks, I have moved from one class 
to another. During my first days on 
the land, I happened to tackle a 
couple of rather tough jobs. First, 
there was a big willow tree to chop 
down and chop up. The work was 
made harder by the fact that my tools 
consisted of a hatchet, an axe, a 
handsaw and a spade. Digging out 
the roots took me back to tales of 
the frontier days. Next, the lawn had 
to be rolled with a substantial cement 
roller and three truckloads of mush- 
room soil had to be scattered far and 
wide. All this, of course, is precisely 
the sort of activity I like. It is what 
I was born for. I should never have 
left the farm. I never belonged in 
the city. Work that strains the mus- 
cles and makes the skin tingle is the 
best sort of fun. 

But there is another side to this 
tale. The first day after my work on 
that willow tree, I was sleepy. The 
next morning, I was stiff. At the end 
of my second day, I found that my 
tastes and desires were rapidly being 
transformed. Among books and mag- 
azines, I instinctively turned to the 
lightest and least improving. I had 
hardly the energy to hold 13 cards 
in my hand and hardly the brain- 
power to play them. There was, for 
a man’ in this condition, no thought 
of having an idea, engaging in an 
argument or writing a page. 

I began then to think about the 
working people I knew when I was a 
boy. They were naturally thoughtful 
and able men. Some of them had a 


good deal of native talent. But they 
were held down by their hard labor 
in the open air. Neighbors would 
come to our house to spend the eve. 
ning, or I would be taken by my par. 
ents to visit up or down the country 
road. My father would sit there with 
the other farmers. They would talk 
in short, slow, widely spaced sep. 
tences about the crops or the weather 
or some neighborhood event—but al. 
ways slowly, as if their brains were 
tired. I remember hearing them talk 
about how Garfield was shot, but it 
was merely as they might have 
mourned the misfortune of any othe: 
neighbor. They never discussed pub- 
lic affairs. They seldom laughed. If 
they told a story, it would generally 
be the narrative of some simple inci: 
dent involving a hired man or 
farm animal. 

In the city, the distinction between 
those who do hard physical labor and 
those who don’t is just as sharp. 
Nothing made a deeper impression on 
me during all my years at the Rand 
School and THe New Leaper. The 
trade-union officials—no matter how 
conscientious—could hardly avoid 
acting like members of a different 
class from their members. The op- 
pressively class-conscious Industrial 
Workers of the World tried hard tc 
bridge the gulf by making rules. The: 
would decree that officials were to 
receive no higher pay than worker: 
at the bench or down in the mine, or 
that the trade-union snob was to be 
sent back to his proletarian job at the 
end of a certain turn in office. But 
this utopian system never worked. 
Unions which were run according to 
it soon went out of existence. 

As a New LEADER columnist, I get 
a good many letters. I have always 
wanted most of all to hear from wage 
earners and farmers. I know pretty 
well what intellectuals think. I have 
lived with them these many yeas. 
There is just one farmer who writes 
to me at long intervals. It would 
please me no end if he would write 4 
comment on this little piece. I wonder 
what he will think of this notion of 
mine. 
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§oviet Communist party organ assails union group 
to release prisoners, ‘Labor in Soviet Orbit’ book 


Moscow Attacks 


Labor Committee 


Kommunist, theoretical organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
has just attacked the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists 
and Democratic Socialists and the booklet Labor in the Soviet Orbit, published 
uder the Committee’s sponsorship. The attack covers 24% pages of an eight-page 
article on “The American Underground in Western Europe,” appearing in the 
March issue of the Soviet Party journal and signed by David Zaslavsky. The author 
isa renegade Social Democrat who procured his release from jail during the 
Russian Civil War and went on to become one of Stalin’s most famous propa- 
gndists; like Ilya Ehrenburg, he managed to survive both the Party purges of 
the 1930s and the anti-Semitic persecution of the postwar period. The Labor 
Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists, 
formed a year ago, now includes more than 500 free labor leaders from 65 
countries. Labor in the Soviet Orbit, a 35,000-word survey of developments from 
the Russian Revolution of 1905 through the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, was 
written by New Leaver managing editor Anatole Shub and distributed with our 
isue of December 24-31, 1956. There have been two supplementary printings 
of the original booklet in response to labor demand around the world, and an 
lulian-language edition (first printing: 50,000 copies) has just been issued by 
the Unione Italiana de Lavoro; Spanish, French, German, Hindi and Japanese 
ditions are also being prepared. The pertinent passages of Moscow’s attack on 
the Committee and booklet follow: 


From “The American Underground in W estern Europe” 


By David Zaslavsky 
Kommunist, No, 4, March 1957 


N AprRIL 1956, yet another foreign 

“international” organization of an 
openly anti-Soviet. 
nature saw the light of day. We learn 
this from a pamphlet it has published 
under the title Labor in the Soviet 
Orbit. The organization calls itself 
the “Labor Committee to Release Im- 


In and of itself, the pamphlet does 
not merit detailed analysis. It is a 
anti-Communist typical pack of anti-Soviet, anti-Com- 
munist lies, surprising only for its 
phenomenal ignorance. The pamphlet 
deals partly. with historical, partly 
with contemporary events. The his- 
tory of the working-class movement 








prisoned Trade Unionists and Demo- 
cratic Socialists.” There are no signs 
or traces whatever of a link between 
this committee and American intelli- 
gence. Instead, it stresses its ties with 
“Socialist” and Social Democratic 
parties. The pamphlet was prepared 
with the aid of the editorial staff of 
the New LEADER magazine. 
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and the revolution in Russia is set 
forth as follows: There once was a 
kind, liberal Tsar Nicholas II, and 
there was a young, honest leader of 
the workers—the priest Gapon. True, 
in January 1905 a misunderstanding 
arose between them. They did not 
understand each other, and the Tsar 
gave orders to fire on the workers 


whom Father Gapon led to the Win- 
ter Palace with the most peaceful 
intentions. But then relations began 
to improve, trade unions were organ- 
ized with the aid of the Mensheviks, 
in 1917 the Russian liberals intro- 
duced complete freedom, and a very 
fine bourgeois regime could have 
been formed in Russia, but the 
wicked Bolsheviks spoiled everything. 

No comment is necessary on this 
rubbish, nor is any necessary on. the 
monstrously distorted picture of the 
present-day status of workers in the 
Soviet Union. Their living standard 
is alleged to be considerably lower 
than the pre-Revolutionary! And yet, 
it must be said, this is very gracious 
on the part of those who prepared the 
pamphlet. For their press has con- 
stantly maintained year after year, 
from the very first day of the Social- 
ist Revolution forty years ago, that 
the living standard of workers in the 
Soviet Union was steadily declining, 
so that by now there really should 
be no living standard left at all, and, 
consequently, the tremendous indus- 
trial construction, which the pam- 
phlet does not deny, is produced by 
some sort of disembodied beings 
which do not drink, do not eat, have 
no living standard, and just build 
and build... . 

On what basis are these fairy tales 
concocted? On the basis of émigré 
gossip and fables. For forty years 
running, anti-Soviet liars have been 
spreading slanderous anti-Soviet in- 
ventions which live like May flies. 
They are born in the morning news- 
papers, and by evening they are dead. 


“statisticians” string 


But anti-Soviet 
them on a skewer and create an “eco- 
nomics”: “historians” pick them up 
and write a “history.” 

The pamphlet concludes with a de- 
scription of the events in Hungary in 
which the interesting thing is not 
what they say but the manner in 
which they ignore all the facts about 
the committed by the 
Horthyites in complicity with Ameri- 
can agents. Thus the people who pre- 
pared the pamphlet give themselves 
away. They are mortally afraid of 


misdeeds 








even naming Cardinal Mindszenty, of 
even mentioning Esterhazy and the 
other “heroes” of the Hungarian 
counter-revolution. Not a word about 
that! Nor do they want to give away 
their acquaintance with Anna Kethly, 
the leader of the Hungarian Social 
Democrats, who also flew into Buda- 
pest when a reactionary upheaval was 
in the air and promptly fled when it 
turned out that the Horthyite adven- 
ture had failed. 

This cowardly maneuver of some 
political figures—concealing what is 
disagreeable to them and pretending 
that they are unaware of the real 
facts—is not characteristic of this 
pamphlet alone. 

On February 8, in the English lib- 
eral paper Manchester Guardian, 
there was printed an open letter to 
the editors of Pravda, signed by Brit- 
ish Members of Parliament Fenner 
Brockway, Barbara Castle, George 
Wigg, Richard Crossman and. An- 
thony Wedgewood Benn. They asked 
some “naive” questions: Does Pravda 
really imagine that what took place 
in Hungary was not a revolution but 
a counter-revolution? Is the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government of Janos 
Kadar really a government? Does 
Pravda really believe that the events 
in Hungary occurred with the direct 
cooperation of the American “Free 
Europe” outfit? 

From these questions one can only 


conclude that the esteemed British 
Members of Parliament live, so to 
speak, in a fantasy world which the 
real voices of life, the actual facts 
never reach, and to which only anti- 
Communist gossip and slanderous in- 
ventions penetrate. The editors of 
Pravda were obliged to acquaint the 
distinguished Laborite Parliamen- 
tarians with the facts which are 
known to the whole world. 

The pamphlet of the international 
“Labor Committee” was prepared by 
the same method of ignoring facts 
and spreading fabrications. And this 
means that the underground appara- 
tus of American “cold war” and ag- 
gression has at its disposal a rather 
extensive voluntary social “over- 
ground.” Allen Dulles and [General 
Reinhard] Gehlen [West German in- 
telligence chief] are served not only 
by mercenary agents of every sort, 
but also by “independent” organiza- 
tions, groups, party figures, who 
deceive others because they them- 
selves want to be deceived. 

It is not always easy to uncover the 
connection between the American 
underground and political parties. It 
is particularly difficult when these 
parties give assurances that they 
have nothing to do and can have 
nothing to do with American gold, 
that they are fully “independent” and 
progressive, even favor moderate 
“socialism,” and are even anti-Ameri- 





CHICAGO AND ENVIRONS, I LOVE YOU, REALLY 


Despite the droughts, despite the blizzards, 
Despite the gangsters’ riddled gizzards, 


Despite the flatness of the scenery, 
And cities full of drab machinery, 
Despite the Penderghastly hearties 
Who hustle votes for both the parties, 
The Middle West, today, at least 
Looks better than the Middle East. 


—Richard Armour 











can. I will willingly concede that in 
some cases the leaders of these par. 
ties and a great many rank-and-file 
members do not suspect that, in addi. 
tion to the more or less elegant 
facades with “socialist” signs hung 
on them, there are also back yards 
to which the outsider is not admit- 
ted. 

In the Social Democratic party of 
West Germany, this back yard is 
camouflaged under the name “East. 
ern Bureau.” Other parties also have 
“Eastern Bureaus.” The pamphlet 
Labor in the Soviet Orbit, published 
with the aid of right-wing Social 


Democrats, enables us to glance be } 


hind the scenes of one of these 
“Eastern Bureaus.” How can one fail 
to exploit such an opportunity ? 

To the pamphlet is appended a list 
of members of the international 
“Labor Committee” in various coun- 


tries as of December 1, 1956. Espe- | 


cially many of them are in West 
Germany—37. The majority of them 
are officials of trade unions and So- 
cial Democratic party organizations 
and newspaper publishers. We call 
attention to one name. That is Stefan 
Thomas, chairman of the “Eastem 
Bureau” of the Social Democratic 
party of Germany... . 

Thus we uncover the threads which 
start in the private chambers of 
Washington and end in those of the 
Western European political parties. 
The strength, and therefore the dan- 
ger, of the underground apparatus 
created by Allen Dulles in Western 
Europe lies not only in the fact that 
a numerous army of spies and diver- 
sionists, gangsters and bandits has 
been organized, but also in the fact 
that this underground apparatus has 
direct or indirect links with rather 
broad circles, especially with parties 
which call themselves “democratic” 
and “socialist” and whose mass char- 
acter cannot be denied. One cannot 
close one’s eyes to the fact that many 
honest people are subjected to anti 
Communist, anti-Soviet influence 
and systematically led astray. And 
along with those who are deceived 
are those who wish to be deceived. 


The New Leader 
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the Road to October 








VIGNETTES OF 
POLAND IN 1956 


By Melchior Wankowicz 


>» = GIVE ME two wafers 


with my ice cream,” I asked 
the waiter in a first-class hotel in 


"Warsaw. I was treating two Polish 


friends to dinner in one of the few 
restaurants where a high-class cuisine 
can still be enjoyed by the lucky few 
and by foreign tourists. The waiter, 
recognizing a prewar connoisseur, 
ificiated with gusto until I asked for 
the wafers. Then he exclaimed: “Im- 
possible, sir. Prescriptions!” 

He meant that he could not alter 
the rigid portions—derisively _re- 
ferred to as “prescriptions”—which 
are printed on the menu after each 
item of food: steak 131 grams, sal- 
mon 117 grams, etc. The menu may 
list “ham, butter, eggs,” but that does 
not mean you can have scrambled 
eggs with fried ham if the combina- 
ti has not been foreseen by the 


bureaucrats who write the “prescrip- 


tions,” 


ct that’ Such was my introduction to the 


diver- 


ts has 


re fact | 


us has 
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Polish economy. 

An inefficient, wasteful bureaucracy 
—there is said to be one supervisor 
for every five workers—is maintained 
at the price of extremely low wages, 
which start at $25 a month and reach 
$50-75 for a skilled worker. As a re- 
sult, everyone has to find additional 
sources of income; some people take 
% many as three part-time jobs. The 
triver assigned to me by the Ministry 
of Culture told me he drove a taxi in 
his spare time. 

People in Poland work hopelessly, 
madly, inefficiently. They are over- 
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To understand East Europe today 
and tomorrow, one must understand 
the Polish upheaval last fall. Mel- 
chior Wankowicz, who witnessed it, 
was the John Gunther of prewar 
Poland. The author of 20 books, he 
had seen the Russian Revolution, 
lived in the Baltic and Balkan states, 
predicted (in 1936) the German at- 
tack on Poland. Captured by the 
Russians in 1939, he escaped to 
cover the Allied campaign in Italy. 
In the last 18 years, he has toured 
16 countries on four continents. 
Now an American citizen, he still 
writes for Polish papers. 





tired to a point bordering on hys- 
teria. The overcrowded streetcars are 
the scene of constant angry outbursts, 
and nerves shattered by overwork are 
strained almost beyond endurance by 
appalling housing. A family with a 
room and a private kitchen is wallow- 
ing in almost unheard-of luxury. 

All sorts of jokes circulate about 
Communism. An economist friend de- 
fined it for me: “It’s a regime that 
borrows its techniques from the stone 
age, its organization from slavery, its 
hierarchic structure from feudalism, 
its exploitation from capitalism, and 
from socialism . . . its name.” 

On arriving in Hell, the hotel maid 
told me, Poles rush past the big gate 
marked “Capitalist Hell” and join 
the long line outside the entrance to 
the “Socialist Hell.” The reason: Fuel 
deliveries are sure to be late, broken 
pitchforks will not be replaced, and 
the devils will be drunk most of the 
time. 


Against a background of hardship 
and misery, the privileged bureauc- 
racy grows by leaps and bounds. Gov- 
ernment employes are far better off 
in Poland than in America, and there 
must be ten times as many official 
cars for their use. Once, on my way 
to lunch with two officials, I sug- 
gested that we pick up a third man 
who was to join us; I was informed 
that he would be brought by a car 
from his own department. We talked 
for two hours, while two limousines 
with their chauffeurs waited. At 
Christmas in 1955, fully a thousand 
state-owned, chauffeur-driven cars 
brought Party and Government offi- 
cials to the famous Zakopane resort 
in the Tatra mountains for a winter 
vacation. 

In addition to poverty and bureauc- 
racy, modern Poland is characterized 
by bitter hatred of everything Rus- 
sian. “There are three kinds of un- 
natural love,” Poles were saying dur- 
ing the last “Polish-Soviet Friendship 
Month”: “the love of a man for a 
man, the love of a woman for a 
woman, and love of Russia.” 

The Stalin regime was hated, but 
a non-Russian could at least feel that 
it possessed a certain ghastly gran- 
deur. The Khrushchev regime is not 
only hated but held in contempt. A 
Warsaw streetcar conductor told me 
this story: A Russian received a 10- 
year cumulative sentence for shout- 
ing, “Khrushchev is a drunken 
idiot!” Why was it cumulative? Be- 
cause he got three years for offending 
a high state official and seven for 
betraying a state secret. 

I arrived in Poland shortly after 
the nation’s accumulated resentments 
had erupted in the Poznan riots, 
which helped initiate the present 
“thaw” in Polish Communism. In 
Warsaw in those days, a man could 
obtain a pack of Poznanskie ciga- 
rettes (a popular brand named after 
the city) by asking for “a pack of 
Heroes.” 

The thaw started according to the 
Khrushchev model—with a drive 
against “the cult of the individual.” 
The current joke in Warsaw was that 
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Our Saviour’s Square would have to 
be renamed All Saints’ Square. I saw 
a letter of complaint from a small 
provincial town: “We have five cults 
of the individual here. The first is the 
Secretary of the District Council. . . .” 
Gradually, tongues loosened more 
and more, and the thaw began to 
assume its own national forms. 

On my arrival, I could clearly 
sense the impending October up- 
heaval. Once, I visited a leading de- 
partment sore. In Poland, all shop- 
ping except that for food is done in 
the first two days of the month. 
when people have cash in their 
pockets. Since this was the middle 
of the month, the store was virtually 
deserted and the sales staff had noth- 
ing to do. One clerk was complain- 
ing about the new wage scale. He 
had just received half his monthly 
salary and promptly had to spend a 
third of it on a long-overdue milk 
bill. How, he asked, could he pos- 
sibly manage for the next two weeks 
with his family of five? “It’s be- 
cause of Russia,” he exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “They steal everything from 
us,” 

“Aren’t you afraid to say so?” | 
asked, By way of reply, he raised 
his foot and showed me what had 
once been a shoe but was now a 
crazy-quilt of patches and holes. 

“You see what I mean!” he shouted 
angrily, “What more can they do 
to me? I'll pick up the first stick 
or stone I can lay my hands on and 
mount the barricades, 50 years old 
though I am! Let them deport me 
to Siberia—at least I’ll know what 
for!” By now we were surrounded 
by a circle of somber faces, nodding 
approval, 

At last came the fateful night of 
October 19-20. A ring of Soviet 
troops stood around Warsaw. A 
blacklist had been drawn up by the 
Stalinist clique in the Communist 
party — a list of those slated for 
prisons, slave-labor camps or worse. 
Groups of volunteers rushed to the 
main highways, ready to defend their 
city against Soviet tanks . . . with 
gasoline bottles. 
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The people on the blacklist, those 
who were preparing to man the bar- 
ricades, were not “fascists” or “capi- 
talists”; most of them were Com- 
munists, But they were determined 
to defend something dearer than their 
own lives: the achievements of the 
postwar years. 

For, despite everything I have said, 
there have been undeniable advances 
in Poland since 1945. As I paddled 
down rivers in a little canoe, slept 
in cottages, and talked with peasants 
and country schoolteachers, | found 
that the rural masses were better fed 
and dressed than before the war. In 
part, this was because there is no 
way to save or invest one’s money; 
everything earned is spent. But I 
was also told by an old teacher, an 
avowed enemy of the regime, that 
three-quarters of his students, instead 
of returning to their cowbarns and 
illiteracy, had received state scholar- 
ships and entered trade schools. In 
tiny villages that had never known a 
school, I found young teachers who 
had been taken straight from their 
thatched cottages and put on the job 
after a six-week training course. 
Their preparation was obviously in- 
adequate, but each summer these raw 
teachers take additional courses. 

Rural workers, like others, also 
enjoy summer vacations at nominal 
fees in the finest seaside or moun- 
tain resorts, Before the war, Poland 
was outstanding in the field of social 
and medical insurance, but only 
urban dwellers benefited; now these 
benefits have been extended to the 
rural population. Country people 
have acquired a new social conscious- 
ness, After centuries of semi-feudal 
existence, they have begun to pro- 
duce a whole crop of vigorous lead- 
ers, and the circulation of books and 
periodicals outside the cities has in- 
creased tremendously. 

The people chiefly responsible for 
the October Revolution were Commu- 
nists who wanted to preserve these 
gains. Many had been thrown in jail 
during the Stalinist purges and tor- 
tured. Yet, contrary to Khrushchev’s 
wild charges on his sudden flying 


visit to Warsaw, none of them favorediiily to s 
cutting Poland off from the Soviey—a victe 
bloc. Their ideological opposition to} The fc 
the West was reinforced by the reali.f/eran W 
zation that geography left Poland nofiry now: 
choice but to cooperate with thefavestme 
mighty nation to the east. notionle 
Once the crisis had passed and it§yomicall 
was apparent that Moscow had defition is ¢ 
cided to accept the new Party leader.§jad a b 
ship under Wladyslaw Gomulka, on! watch 
could almost hear a sigh of relief feeding 
pass through the entire city of War} die. She 
saw. Thousands gathered in the hugef machine 
square and greeted Gomulka, nof down, t 
with a revolutionary song or th#ton, wa 
national anthem but with “May bgp again t 
live a hundred years!”—the Polisi} and ste 
equivalent of “For he’s a jolly gooi) wonder 
fellow!” The whole nation was be} cimbed 
hind Gomulka at that moment. [waked, 
heard the first sermon of newly rejja cage. 
leased Cardinal Wyszynski; it was arp “sciali 
ecclesiastical version of Gomulka’s more t 
speech. Gomulka spoke quietly andj Zera’ 
soberly to the crowd: “This is no§Poland 
time for excessive rejoicing. There isf tion ar 
terrible poverty, and it will be very They t 
hard to pull the country up. Russi Soviet 
is there, and we have to be on friend-} ets, he 
ly terms with our mighty neighbor.’ } of Pol 
When he uttered the last sentence,} diately 
my first thought was: “Now he is} harbor 
certain to lose his unanimous sup} Upon 
port.” And, indeed, human riven ters. ’ 
were soon pouring down the street} on the 
of Warsaw. Anti-Russian slogan ‘lI res 
started appearing everywhere. As} Secon 
angry mob moved on the Soviet Em) happe 
bassy. Had the Army or police inter} aoth 
vened at that point, Warsaw’s fate} lary | 
would have been the same as that off talked 
Budapest. chows 
Instead, truckloads of workers ar Distr 
rived from the Zeran Auto Works, tion, 
the citadel of the revolution. Un-} ocean 
armed and wearing red armbands} Go 
the workers jumped into the angry Party 
crowd, gently pushed it back, per } Youn, 
suaded, begged and explained. | } Weav 
climbed onto one of the empty trucks. He ii 
It was getting dark, and in the tw Polar 
light I saw the tense faces, knotty } him,’ 
necks and hollow cheeks of hard-} tld: 
working people. At last, all was quiet bum: 
once more and Warsaw went peace § lito: 
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1 favorediilly to sleep. It was a second victory 
ie Soviej-a victory over self. 
The following week, I visited the 
Yeran Works. Like all Polish indus- 
1 nowadays, it suffers from over- 
avestment. The conveyor belt was 
motionless, for its operation is eco- 
wmically feasible only when produc- 
tion is geared to 30,000 cars a year, 
ad a bare 7,000 are produced now. 
| watched with amazement a girl 
of relieffeding sheets of metal under the 
of Warf die. She had to step high up on the 
the hugef machine-stand, place the sheet, step 
Ika, noffdown, take two steps to push a but- 
or th#ton, walk back two steps, climb up 
‘May lp again to remove the stamped metal, 
e Poli 
lly goof wondered how 
was be) climbed in a day, how many miles she 
walked, this little squirrel chained in 
ewly reacage. Zeran, the pride of Poland’s 
t was an) ‘socialist construction,” seemed little 
ymulka’s§ more than a huge blacksmith’s shop. 


sition to 
the reali. 
oland no 


with the 


d and it 
had de 
y leader. 
ka, one 


and step down to put it on a pile. I 
many stories she 


ment. 


etly andj Zeran’s influence radiates all over 
is is no§Poland. While I was there, a delega- 
There isf tion arrived from the port of Gydnia. 
be very§ They told us how during the crisis 26 
. Russi Soviet warships, including two cruis- 
n friend} ers, had appeared at the outer edge 
ighbor.” | of Poland’s territorial waters; imme- 
entence,} diately, Polish sailors had mined the 
w he isf harbor entrance. A crowd had there- 
jus sup} Upon proceeded to Party headquar- 
1 riven} ters. The First Secretary appeared 
2 street} onthe balcony. “Comrades,” he said, 
slogans} “I resign.” The mob shouted for the 
re. An} Second Secretary, and the same thing 
viet Em{ happened. They went down one after 
ce inter} another: Brodzinski, the First Secre- 
w’s fate} tary in Cracow, with whom I had 
; that off talked only a few days before; Chel- 
chowski, the head of the Wroclaw 
kers ar} District; and many others. A revolu- 
Works} tion, scarcely visible from across the 


yn. Un-f ocean, was in full swing. 
nbands,§ Gozdzik, the First Secretary of the 
> angry | Party Committee at Zeran, is a calm 
*k, per f Young man of only 25, the son of a 
ined. |} Weaver and a skilled lathe operator. 
trucks. f He is the idol of Warsaw and of all 
the twif Poland. “We take very good care of 
knotty f him,” Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
f hard-f tld me. Gozdzik seems almost super- 
4s quiet J buman at times; he travels constantly 
peace: § throughout the country. 
Leader § April 22, 1957 
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But Gozdzik’s biggest problem is 
Zeran itself, which is now adminis- 
tered by a workers’ council in a strik- 
ing experiment in economic self-gov- 
ernment. An auto plant is a very 
precarious enterprise; so many other 
factories on which you must depend 
for materials and parts may fail you. 
“Do you think you can succeed?” I 
asked Gozdzik. 

He raised his tired eyes and said: 
“We have nothing to lose. We sell 
cars for 70,000 zlotys which it costs 
us 90,000 to produce. Planned econ- 
smiled bitterly —“We 
work for planned losses.” 

“You know,” he continued with a 
warm smile, “our Polish people are 
as good as gold. Once they under- 
stand what is at stake and what is 
required, they will literally give of 
themselves without regard to cost.” 

I wondered whether this 25-year- 
old’s faith would be justified. Years 
of doctrinaire experiments had driven 
Poland to depths of misery from 
which it would be difficult for her to 
extricate herself. Gomulka goes to 
sleep each night with tons of Polish 
coal stolen by Russia weighing heav- 
ily on his chest. 


omy!”—he 


The Hungarian events brought 
mixed feelings in Poland: shame and 
embarrassment that brothers were 
dying alone—but also relief. “The 
Hungarians acted like Poles and the 
Poles like Czechs” was a current re- 
mark. 

On November 1, I accompanied 
Colonel Radoslaw, one of the leaders 
of the Warsaw uprising of 1944, to 
the cemetery. Here lay row on row 
of soldiers of the old Polish Home 
Army, deliberately abandoned to 
Nazi extermination on Stalin’s order 
and denounced as bandits by the post- 
war regimes. Previously neglected, 
the cemetery was now a vast sea of 
glowing candles with an official guard 
of honor. 

Near the central common grave 
stood a large urn adorned with a dove 
of peace and the words: “Help Hun- 
gary.” Such urns were to be found 
all over Poland. The student on 
guard told me that 6,000 zlotys 
(about $300) were dropped into this 
one every hour. Nurses maintaining 
a blood bank for Hungary were faint- 
ing of exhaustion while thousands of 
donors stood on line. It was blood of 
redemption. 
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BEYOND CONFORMITY 


By Alfred Sundel 


HE DIFFERENCE between 30 years and 30,000 years is 
T no mere question of arithmetic. Time, too, has its own 
subtle curvatures, and between the stupefying reality of 
1957 and the mythic era of the ’20s the world has changed 
many times over. In this new age of jet airliners and 
atomic-powered submarines, time itself has taken on the 
speed of light, so that a year of the technological present 
is not equal to a year of Amenhotep’s reign or even to 
one of Harding’s administration. 

The 30-year period between the ’20s and the 50s paral- 
leled an economic cycle from postwar prosperity to de- 
pression to a second and greater postwar prosperity. 
If World War II saw technology become king, the ’50s 
saw it become so powerful that, like Louis XIV, it could 
say, “L’état, c’est moi.” The U.S. rose from a prewar 
second-rate power, off in a corner from the rest of the 
world, to the dominant position in world affairs, while 
all nations were shifted in their status seemingly over- 
night. Henceforth, what would be the legends of Siegfried 
and Beowulf compared with those of IBM and du Pont de 
Nemours? As great churches and temples had once 
marked the bastions of civilization, so hydroelectric 
plants now divided the world into modern and backward 
areas. New York became the host to an international secu- 
lar organization which, for all its faults, is today more 
politically influential than the Roman Catholic Church 
with its 1,600 years of influence on Western civilization. 

In the incredible expansion of U.S. industry in the late 
"40s and °50s (accelerated by a false war economy), the 
generation of the ’20s and ’30s to a large extent became 
integrated into our society. With the weight of years had 
come accomplishment, with continued accomplishment 
had come recognition, with continued recognition had 
come authority and positions of power, and with these, 
in turn, had come value judgments which went to create 
an atmosphere. So in the quality paperback, the univer- 
sity press, the improved photographic process, the long- 
playing record, foreign films and a living literature, the 
lost generation found itself; and the axes it had to grind, 
for many reasons, became buried hatchets. 

The younger generation were not, however, “sad young 
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men,” but eggheads. Subject to the apprehensions of tly 
draft, the hydrogen bomb (which preached its own ca 
diem) and McCarthy, two wars and the threat of a thi 
dazed them, while inflation, plus the increasing num 
of those who came from moneyed homes, pointed up t 
problems of economic disadvantage. The majority g 
graduate degrees, but because of the conflict in Americ 
education and those greater conflicts of the times thei 
degrees were more often of bewilderment than in su 
jects. Some, fired by the legend of the ’20s and worn-ou 
clichés about America, were eager for their day in 
Europe. But once there, instead of comprehending th 
historic changes afoot (i.e., Europe being transformed by 
technology), many hunted for what Hemingway hai 
reported 25 years before. 

In the U.S., universities and colleges offered them the 
sanctuary of medieyal monks from a world of politica 
rapine and war, but there was also the lucrative profes 
sional-commercial field. Bohemianism was passé, fo 
theirs was a generation that had been brought up @ 
movies where the American democratic class struggle hal 
vividly been impressed upon them—a struggle not be 
tween classes but for class itself, ever up to somethin 
bigger, better, finer: more money, power, prestige. Fron 
movies they learned that poverty was the abyss, mone} 
the key to happiness, preaching the bunk, and love : 
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This is the seventh contribution to our symposium on the 
young generation of U.S. intellectuals—a _ generation 
defined by Norman Podhoretz in the first article of the 
series as the young men and women born between 1925 
and 1935, who are now between 21 and 31 years old. 
Other contributors to the discussion thus far have been 
Wallace Markfield (“Children of the Fattening Fifties: 
Our Non-Generation Revisited”), Arthur Cohen (“For 4 
New Center of Creativity”), Daniel Bell (“The Once- 
Born, the Twice-Born, the After-Born”), Jascha Kessler 
(“Killing a Mouse”) and John Hunt (“Farewell to the 
Fallen Angel”). This week’s spokesman, Alfred Sundel, 
is a young New York editor whose fiction has appeared 
in such periodicals as Retort, Western Review and Per- 
spectives. His most recent contribution to THe NEW 
LEADER was a review of Maya Art and Civilization. 
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icky something that fell to you without obligation. From 
the hosannas of advertisers they learned to be cynical; 
from what they early heard, saw and read they learned 
hat it wasn’t what you were but who you knew that got 
you somewhere; and you had to get somewhere. All of 
yhich made for a certain caution, an acceptance of 
Stendhal’s idea that after the French Revolution man 
yould no longer earn his bread by heroic deeds but by 
his guile alone. And they wanted some of the pie. 

But over and above everything there were the elemental 
needs of youth, the search for identity and integration. 
What the hobo seeks in alky, the yogi in meditation, the 
patient in analysis, the monastic in reverent indwelling 
thought and the poet in his poem—integration—our 
ciety brings untold pressure upon its members to find 








in making money. Failure means human sacrifice, throw- 
ing yourself out the window, personality disintegration. 

When Tolstoy’s Rostov feels “self-oblivion . . . in the 
foremost ranks of Kutuzov’s army,” he opens the door on 
the existential dilemma of our age. The great increase in 
vorld population, the breakdown of absolutism and the 
rise of technological power dynamics evoke an ever 
greater need for us to identify with powerful forces which 
have a destiny of their own, whether they be corporations, 
wiversities, magazines or movements. For if the wafer 
gives communion, so do Harvard and General Motors. 
As Who’s Who well knows. identity is established not by 
personality or character but by record. As primitive man 
in the fastness of his forest protectively identified him- 
«lf with animals and clan, so we, in our society of 
material success and failure, tend to worship big names 
like pagan gods and to display them like totem poles 
whenever we feel a need for their protection. 

In the conformity and conservatism which are the tem- 
per of our times, Hobbes’s old law of surrendering indi- 
vidual rights to achieve social benefits is still at work. But 
inthe urgency of making money, in the byways of busi- 
ness, in the groves of academe, our unfulfilled lives are 
blunted, and we grow duller and duller as day succeeds 
day and the dance of life goes on. The stir of primitive 
urges beneath our fine clothes, however, makes us nostal- 


| gic for the forgotten rituals of an earlier age when man 


did not sit alone in little rooms, lost in himself. To com- 
pensate for this, a remnant of Nietzsche’s “mnemonics of 
blood and cruelty,” as practiced by primitive man, is 
with us today in what our hucksters call “a million dol- 
lars worth of entertainment.” The endless excitation of 
our senses, the sensationalism and shock therapy of our 
mass media of communication leave us with a deadening 
of the nerves, a lack of feeling and enthusiasm, until in 
the end neither Frankenstein. murder nor torture move 
ts and we become removed from our own genuine facial 
‘xpressions while “entertainment” brings up the big guns 
of its last resort, sex, to assault our senses. 

What wonder, then, that our younger generation of 
mtellectuals are quiet. conforming and cautious? If they 
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took the primrose path, it was because the warpath had 
long been abandoned. Their fault lies not in that they 
haven’t measured up to the lost generation. Their fault 
is that they adhered too closely to the myth, too read- 
ily accepted the clichés, while time’s curvature made 
the difference. Their eyes were backward, not for- 
ward; they identified too strongly with the irresponsi- 
ble characters of the early Hemingway and Fitzgerald 
and wondered why they couldn’t be as gay and legendary. 
But the sad fact is that the early Hemingway and Fitzger- 
ald are as obsolete as Lindbergh. 

Today’s world is filled with total-war victims, the 
shades of Buchenwald and slave-labor camps, the suf- 
ferers of yaws and malnutrition, awakening Africa and 
Asia. Great air armadas are practicing for war while 
bombs are being tested more powerful than death, and 
flying saucers pose an unbelievable possibility. Israel and 
Egypt, harking back to the long ago, offer the world 
the equally unbelievable possibility of being the alpha 
and omega of Western civilization. Yet, the younger gen- 
eration is more interested in cocktails than in CARE 
packages, in trips abroad than in critical issues, in fash- 
ions than in art, in exoticisms than in understanding 
other cultures, in money than in ethics. They are softies, 
at the mercy of man’s eternal weakness to be preoccupied 
with himself and his pleasures in a society that recom- 
mends indulgence at every turn. 

However, time—by the very accumulation of itself— 
has a way of rectifying its own curvature, and if Hobbes 
can say “I told you so” there’s Dostoyevsky, too. For even 
in the face of prosperity there are those who will in their 
hearts say No, who will throw opportunism, rewards and 
caution to the wind and return to truer goals, not for an 
ideal or through reason but in spite of themselves, not 
with flags unfurled but behind their own backs. 

In order to arrive, those who will truly speak for our 
younger generation will not only have to swim against 
the current, they will have to be equal to the new world. 
They will have to tell us how far we are from our lost 
ethic, our moral obligations and our own undiscovered 
selves. They will have to capture all the disruption of the 
mechanical and mass effects of our age, and of the threat- 
ening thunder. Just as important, they will have to seek 
for a continunity with the past, not only across an arith- 
metic span of time, but across the curvature itself. And 
because they will have to meet these challenges, their way 
will be long and hard, their work most likely misunder- 
stood, their arrivals met no doubt with hostility or 
silence—as has happened before. 

In the possibility that all the vitality and promise our 
younger generation must certainly have is now being 
watered down by the exigencies of time and causality, we 
may well suspect that their conformity is a symptom, not 
a phenomenon. But in the fact that all the accounts are 
not in yet, much has yet to be said, and time alone will 
tell it—in its own sweet curving time. 








By Robert T. Oliver 


IS AMERICA 
TOO POPULAR? 


Criticism of U.S. stems from great expectations 


Ow Is THE United States re- 
+ garded by its free-world allies? 
This is a question that has been up- 
permost in my mind during the past 
ten years, in the course of seven 
extensive trips in the Far East and 
three in Europe and the Middle East. 
I have talked with heads of state, 
newspapermen and diplomats; I have 
trudged many miles through the back 
streets of cities and villages, and rid- 
den in second-class compartments in 
dozens of railways in search of the 
answer. 

Contrary to much that has been 
written on this subject, I find that the 
reservoir of good will toward the 
United States has not been drained 
dry. In fact, it appears to be fed 
from an inexhaustible fountain. We 
are so well liked, so trusted, so genu- 
inely admired that our allies feel no 
more restraint in criticizing us than 
loving parents do in scolding a child. 
Our misunderstanding of their occa- 
sional sharp criticisms is as naive as 
that of the child who threatens to 
leave home, fearing he is hated, 
merely because his hands were 
slapped when he was caught drawing 
pictures on the wallpaper. 

The U.S. is considered the most 
materially successful nation that has 
ever existed. Our standard of living 
is not only accepted for what it is, it 
is generally greatly exaggerated by 
foreign observers. I was seriously 
asked by an astute English business- 
man if it is not a fact that the aver- 
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age American family owns three au- 
tomobiles. 

But this view of our material suc- 
cess is not snobbishly condescending. 
One cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of good food, warm clothing, 
solid housing and adequate medical 
care to the two billion people around 
the world who are not even sure of 
having enough to eat—and who, 
when they see their one suit of clothes 
wearing out, realize it will take any- 
where from two months to a year to 
earn enough to buy another. 

Naturally, there is some jealousy 
over our vastly superior wealth. But 
only in isolated instances have I 
found any sign of a belief that our 
wealth is gained through exploitation 
of other countries. And these few ex- 
pressions have been in moments of 
high tension—as when, during the 
Suez crisis, an English worker sit- 
ting beside me in London’s under- 
ground asked if I thought it was true 
that American policy was dominated 
by oil producers who wanted to mo- 
nopolize the European market. 

Convincing evidence of the real 
admiration Europeans and Asians 
feel for U.S. achievements lies in the 
eagerness with which they adopt, 
adapt and imitate American products 
of almost every kind. Canny Italians 
market a “P. ARKER” fountain pen, 
making the period after the “P” as 
inconspicuous as possible. Scanning 
newspaper advertisements in any 
country from neutralist Burma to 
aloof Sweden, one frequently sees the 
tagline “American style” or “Just 
like American.” These recommenda- 
tions may refer to cosmetics, elec- 


tric sweepers, radios or raincoats. to t! 

Unquestionably, American moviesfing wha 
are the most popular in the world. So} sombat 
are American songs—so much so that i, had 
the current jukebox favorites in Kan. fgg whe 
sas City are hummed by taxi drivers\y me. | 
in Tokyo and Calcutta and sung by you i 
teenagers from Seoul to Copenhagen, f cian 
American magazines are not onlyBitea s 
sold everywhere in the world, but aB.s as si 
surprising number are translated and fF fyglar 
republished in many languages—f, challer 
even though they have to sell at triple 
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the price of native publications. This} | had 
is not because talent is scarce out-B,New I 
side the United States. Many foreign spent 
films, songs and periodicals compare Byospero 
very favorably with their AmericanBien wh 


competitors, but they cannot matchBAfer a 
the magic prestige that clings to theBmbarra 
U.S. product. 


The story is different—but only in 
detail—when we shift to the views 


policies 
ey sail 
nem, ei 


held on U.S. foreign policy. The op-§, short: 
portunity to criticize McCarthyism Krishna 
was seized upon and magnified iy Ind 
around the world with the same zest Brct am 
that spices gossip in any American Baye to 
community about the peccadilloes of hold 
locally prominent families. Gossip is fnan bu 
never so entertaining as when it con- fhope y 


cerns the unquestioned aristocrats. 
The widespread charge that Ameri- 
can fear of Communism has been 
“hysterical” reflects attitudes we 
should have been able to understand. 
In part, this charge has been self- [were t 
protective—an attempt to justify the PAmeric 
inability of lesser powers to engage Pyaiye ; 
in similar manifestations of defensive Bion th 
strength. In part, it has been thef pp. 
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relaxed chattering of nations which J fea 4 
feel safer than we do—but only be- Ffrom ; 
cause of their knowledge of the deter- PThey , 
rent power of our weapons and poli- J poner, 


cies. In part, too, it has been divert J nog . 
sionary—designed to divert attention Ji, a} 
from the shortcomings of weak po- qj, jyy 
litical regimes. the ¢ 

Far more typical of real feeling: Pihose 
is the view impressed upon me i? Fx thy 
Geneva in 1954 by a group of Eng: Bij, 
lish foreign correspondents. Thev joy. 
pleaded that the United States must | wy 
give up its “partnership” approach fit, . 
to foreign policy and really lead— J vig, 
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m to the extent of going far be- 
bnd what its allies would agree to 
combating Russian aggressiveness. 
le had to move first in 1914 and 
49, when you weren’t ready,” they 
Jd me. “Now the job is up to you. 
you insist on waiting until our 
jiticians feel strong enough to 
make a stand, the world will be lost 
wt as surely as it would have been 
{England and France had refused 
ochallenge Hitler until America was 
edy to come in with them.” 

[had another revealing encounter 
New Delhi, in late September 1956. 
gent an evening with a group of 
prosperous young Indian business- 
en who were curiously ill at ease. 
fer a while, they explained their 
mbarrassment. “We know Nehru’s 
policies are unpopular in America,” 
ey said. “The fact is, we don’t like 
hem, either. We think his neutralism 
s shortsighted and foolish—and that 
rishna Menon, in particular, is do- 
ing India and the whole free world a 
ast amount of harm. But we simply 
have to depend on Nehru’s leadership 
tohold India together. He’s a curious 
man but the only leader we have. We 
hope you Americans will be under- 
sanding and not think too badly of 
us. Just wait, and you'll find we have 
always been on your side.” It was 
almost pathetic to find how eagerly 
these independent-minded people 
were to hold the good opinion of 
Americans, which they 
value chiefly because of their convic- 
tion that our course is right. 


obviously 


Do our foreign beneficiaries really 
fear that the economic aid they get 
from us is a form of colonial control? 
They certainly do not. United States 
generosity is commonly regarded al- 
tiost with awe, for no other country 
sable even remotely to afford such 
‘luxury of self-abnegation. Despite 
he efforts of Soviet propaganda, 
hose who receive the aid (as well 
stheir wistful neighbors who would 
ike the same) simply refuse to be- 
ive it is motivated by ill will. 

While in the Philippines, I talked 
t several hours about this problem 
vith the late President Ramén Mag- 
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saysay. Manila was a good city in 
which to raise the subject, for Mag- 
saysay’s political rivals talked loudly 
and often about the “imperialism” of 
American military bases and eco- 
nomic programs in the Islands. After 
assuring me in a dozen ways that this 
was nothing but empty froth, Mag- 
saysay abruptly jumped up, motioned 
me to come with him, and took me 
out to a small village where an irri- 
gation project had just been com- 
pleted with American aid funds. 
There, in a half-hour speech, he told 
the farmers in exact terms how much 
American money was spent for the 
pumps and pipelines, and what it 





would mean in family income for all 
of them. There was no doubt that 
they were with him, and even Mag- 
saysay’s bitterest political foes freely 
concede that he would have been 
re-elected in 1958. 

Korea is one country that has 
strongly disagreed with what it con- 
siders U.S. “appeasement” of the 
Russians—particularly in signing a 
truce which left the Red Chinese 
armies in North Korea. But nowhere 
among the 22 million Koreans has 
there ever appeared anything re- 
motely approaching anti-American- 
ism—there are no “Yankee go home” 
signs on the walls and no popular 
outcries against the (not always com- 


mendable) behavior of American 
troops. 

Considering the high regard in 
which the United States is held 
around the free world, can we Amer- 
icans safely assume that the cold war 
is going well and is certain to be 
won? The answer must be a resound- 
ing No. 

The free world does think highly 
of us, but largely because it expects 
us to make any sacrifice necessary to 
prevent the Communization of the 
world—for we, above all others, 
would suffer the greatest loss in such 
an event. It looks to us for leader- 
ship, and its disappointment is great- 
est when we fail to provide it. 

President Eisenhower’s action in 
regard to the English-French invasion 
of Egypt was highly popular—even, 
to a degree, among thoughtful groups 
in England and France. Where our 
prestige has suffered most has been 
in our failure to take any similar 
positive action in dealing with the far 
more tragic events in Hungary. And, 
even in this situation, I was told by 
many people in Austria (where I hap- 
pened to be when the Russians roared 
into Budapest with their tanks), 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal: “After all, there was nothing 
more you could have done.” 

But this is always followed by the 
expression of a strong hope that 
“America will do something to help 
the captive people win their free- 
dom.” The faith in American power, 
in American intentions and in Ameri- 
can wisdom remains strong. If any- 
thing, the danger is not that such 
sentiments are too weak, but that 
they are too genuine and widespread. 

“Leave it to Uncle Sam, he'll 
finally pull us through” is a feeling 
far more prevalent in Europe and 
Asia than any superficial criticisms 
or doubt. What we have principally 
to contend with is not a growing an- 
tagonism of peoples around the 
world, but an increasing dependence 
upon us which loads us with a re- 
sponsibility we have not yet shown 
ourselves ready to assume. This is the 
real problem. 
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The Fifth Amendment 


By Sidney Hook 


HE FIFTH AMENDMENT is in the news again. The 
gps illusions which flourished when members of 
the Communist party were invoking it have been revived 
in some quarters in conjunction with its invocation by 
labor racketeers. This is not motivated by any sympathy 
for the racketeers but rather by a desire to preserve a 
certain appearance of consist- 
ency. In this discussion, the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court is 
sometimes cited in defense of 
the view that, because the use 
of the Fifth Amendment is not 
conclusive evidence of guilt, it 
therefore establishes no pre- 
sumption of guilt whatsoever. 
One of the recent key decisions 
on the matter is Slochower v. 
Board of Higher Education. 
An analysis of the opinion in 
this case seems to me not only timely but essential. 

In 1940, Dr. Harry Slochower was identified in sworn 
testimony before the New York State Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee as a member of the Communist party cell at Brook- 
lyn College. His underground party name, according to 
the same testimony, was Flint. 

In a statement to the press, Slochower flatly denied 
any connection with the Communist party but, when sub- 
poenaed on November 7, 1940, refused to answer any 
questions. Thereupon, an action to adjudge him in con- 
tempt was begun by the Committee. In opposition to the 
Committee’s application Slochower submitted a sworn 
affidavit to the court on December 24, 1940 in which he 
affirmed in part: “I state to the court upon my oath that 
I am not and was not a member of the Communist party 
of the U.S.A.” On February 28, 1941, Slochower was 
again summoned before the Rapp-Coudert Committee. 
This time, he willingly swore under-oathr that he was not 
and never had been a member of the Communist party. 
Subsequently, in order to be eligible for promotion, he 
denied in a letter to the chairman of a faculty committee 
of Brooklyn College that he had ever been a member of 
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the Communist party. In 1952, he was questioned by 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee inves 


of une: 
gating subversive influences in the educational system orga 
He denied under oath that he was a present member @ ;.., 4} 
the Communist party. When asked whether he had ev " 


been a member of the Party, and specifically whether lf ;., i+ y 
had been a member in 1940 or 1941, which he had prev§,, ry¢ 
ously denied under oath, he refused to reply on t dight. 
ground that his truthful testimony would tend to incrimi 


incrim 

nate him. Ever 
In 1941, only one witness had identified Slochoweg .... 4 
under oath as a member of the Communist party. By rights 


1952, there were at least five prepared to do so. Convic§ ¢ the 
tion for perjury requires at least two witnesses. Accori: inquir 
ing to President Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn Colleg] y, ,, 
in public testimony before the same Senate committee} .:1.), 
Slochower in an interview with him had justified hig, ; 
1952 refusal to answer questions about his past member \,, 0 
ship on the ground that it would lay him open to a chargh_ «py 
of having committed perjury in 1941. Although thf... 
statute of limitations precluded a criminal prosecution if »,.. 
1952 for perjury if the latter had been committed in 1941} pity, 
it would not bar an action before the Board of Highef ,. i+ 
Education on the charge of conduct unbecoming § »y,\. 
teacher. On this charge there is no statute of limitation? j,,,,, 

Section 903 of the Charter of the City of New Yong y,,., 
provides, among other things, that a city employe whit .4,, 
wilfully invokes the privilege before any body authorizelf ,, ;,, 
to conduct an inquiry shall therewith forfeit his position} j,.,, 
in the city’s employ. Slochower was discharged under thi} 4; ' 
provision. His lawyer, contending that this violated the] g,. 
“due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, los 
every appeal except the final one. Shortly after his dis 
charge, Slochower distributed a mimeographed farevel} ,..., 
letter to his students at Brooklyn College justifying hi i, 4, 
use of the privilege on the ground that he did not wish nult 
to become an informer and “name names.” To many thi} Su: 
seemed a clear confession that he had been a membet 
despite his previous denials. 

Three things stand out in the majority opinion of the oper 
Supreme Court delivered by Justice Clark. First is #9 isle, 
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usal to recognize the commonplace truth that there is 
s legitimate inference of guilt from the invocation of the 
sivilege. The influence of Dean Erwin N. Griswold of 
Harvard is apparent here; his book The Fifth Amend- 
nent Today is explicitly cited. Justice Clark seems firmly 

wavinced that, because the resort to the privilege does 
at wt establish a conclusive confession of guilt or a con- 

dusive presumption of perjury, it warrants no inference 
if guilt whatsoever. Together with the four other justices 
vho constituted the majority, he overlooked the fact that 
it is the professional duty of a teacher to rebut any 
reflection upon his vocational qualifications, particularly 
vhen a question is raised as to whether he is a member of 
aconspiratorial group pledged to undermine standards of 
professional ethics. In Slochower’s case, the weight of the 
presumption against him was increased by the existence 
fof uncontested sworn testimony. Whenever the sudden 
reversal or withholding of evidence raises the ugly suspi- 
cion that a teacher may be a perjuror, the professional 
responsibility is all the more apparent. One would imag- 
ine it would be a point of honor for a teacher so impugned 
to rush forward to repudiate the inference, however 
Yslight. rather than plead the privilege against self- 

incrimination. 

Even the American Association of University Profes- 












ember 
had ev 


hether 


sors, than whom there is no more jealous watchdog of the 
[tights of teachers, acknowledges that the mere invocation 
- Conviel of the privilege is sufficiently compromising to justify 
/ Accor inquiry into a teacher’s good faith. How much graver is 
, College the moral significance of the plea of privilege where 
re evidence such as exists in the Slochower case is at hand. 
ified hi ty its statement on “Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
membery the Quest for National Security,” the AAUP declares: 


arty. By 


. a “The administration of colleges and universities should. 
ugh ™F of course, take note of indications of the possible unfit- 
cution i 


ness of faculty members. If a faculty member invokes the 
Fifth Amendment when questioned about Communism, 
or if there are other indications of past or present Com- 
munist associations or activities, his institution cannot 
ignore the possible significance for itself of these matters. 
There is then a possibility of his involvement in activities 
ubversive of education itself, or otherwise indicative to 
am important degree of his unfitness to teach. As in other 
instances of possible unfitness, preliminary inquiry into 
this possibility is warranted and can become a duty.” 
Secondly, the Court’s reasoning concerning the mean- 
ing of Section 903 is clearly at fault. It interprets the sec- 
tion as punishing a witness for taking the privilege on the 
fround that this is evidence of the witness’s guilt. Since 
inthe majority opinion this is no evidence whatever of 
wuilt, Section 903 was declared unconstitutional. But 
Section 903 is not based on the assumption that anyone 
‘sorting to the privilege is guilty of a crime. It is based 
‘ly on the premise that an employe who refuses to co- 
‘perate with the public authorities who employ him, in a 
ilevant inquiry into his official conduct, is no longer 
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qualified for public service. His refusal to cooperate is 
not a crime nor does it imply that he has committed a 
crime. But he has undermined public confidence in his 
role as a public official, for which the penalty is dis- 
qualification and dismissal. This is the plain meaning of 
Section 903. 

As Justice Harlan points out, in a separate, devastating 
dissent, Section 903 does not apply to a witness no matter 
how incriminating his answers are. He cannot be removed 
under Section 903 even if in actual fact he is guilty and 
pleads guilty to any sin in the book—provided only he 
does not refuse to give testimony. How, then, can he be 
removed under Section 903 merely on the basis of an 
inference of guilt? Justice Harlan is on impeccable 
ground in asserting “that it is the exercise of the privilege 
itself which is the basis for the discharge, quite apart 
from any inference of guilt.” Nor is Justice Harlan alone 
in recognizing the logic of the case. The Court of Appeals 
held in ruling against Slochower that “the assertion of 
the privilege against self-incrimination is equivalent un- 
der Section 903 to a resignation.”” not because it means 
that criminal guilt is inferred or established but only 
because of the act of non-compliance. 

To use a homely analogy, it is as if a teacher said to 
his class, “No student who fails to hand in a term paper 
can pass the course.” Student X fails to hand in his paper 
and therefore fails the course. If someone were to argue, 
“This action against X is unjust because it is based on 
the inference that his failure to hand in the paper neces- 
sarily betokens lack of capacity to write a passing one, 
and since the inference is false the student should not be 
failed.” he would be arguing like Justice Clark and his 
colleagues about Section 903. 

The majority opinion fails to distinguish between two 
unrelated propositions: (1) The invocation of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination warrants a common-sense 
inference of guilt; and (2) under Section 903, the only 
relevant aspect of the invocation of the privilege, consid- 
ered as a basis of dismissal, is that it constitutes a re- 
fusal to cooperate on the part of an employe, whether 
innocent or guilty, with his public employers. The major- 
ity opinion lamentably confuses (1) and (2). It then 
mistakenly denies (1). It proceeds to substitute for (1) 
still another proposition. (3) “The invocation of the 
privilege warrants a conclusive inference of guilt or per- 
jury.” which it properly denies with rhetorical fervor. 
The opinion is written as if the main issue turns on the 
validity of (3) and of automatic dismissals based on (3). 
which is false. 

The Court could have tried to sustain its position by 
arguing that even under (2) everyone has a right to a 
hearing or an opportunity for explanation or extenuation 
before suffering dismissal. Slochower might not have 
understood what he was doing or its consequences. Analo- 
gously, it would be cruel and unjust on the part of a 
teacher if he refused to give the student an opportunity 
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to explain why he failed to hand in his paper. The stu- 
dent might have been ill or unaware of the rule or have 
experienced a family tragedy. The Court does not directly 
take this line, but makes peripheral use of it in evaluating 
the evidence. 

Finally, the majority opinion in the Slochower case is 
noteworthy for its cavalier treatment of the evidence be- 
fore it. It asserts that “summary dismissal of appellant in 
the circumstances of this case violates due process of 
law,” not only because “in practical effect the questions 
asked [under Section 903] are taken as confessed and 
made the basis of the charge” (which, as we have seen, is 
utterly false) but also because the plea of privilege might 
have been made in error. Slochower might not have been 
aware of what he was doing and its consequences. Justice 
Clark actually says: 

“It appears that neither the Subcommittee nor Slo- 
chower was aware that his claim of privilege would ipso 
facto result in his discharge and would bar him perma- 
nently from holding any position either in the city col- 
leges or in the city government.” 

If the truth of this consideration is basic to the opinion, 
then the latter can hardly be sustained, for the record 
clearly shows that both Slochower and the Subcommittee 
were quite aware of the relevance of Section 903 and what 
the consequences of a resort to the privilege would be. 
Slochower did not blunder into this situation, but coolly 
chose, with advice of counsel, what appeared the lesser 
evil to the danger either of admitting past membership 
in the Communist party despite his previous sworn denial 
or of persisting in that denial. Attorneys for the Board 
of Higher Education moved for a review of the case on 
the ground that the opinion was based on a demonstrable 
error of fact. The Court merely struck out the passage 
which revealed that it had not read or understood the 
record it was judging and reaffirmed its opinion. If to 
bring home an awareness of the consequences of what one 
is doing is the purpose of a hearing, it may be argued by 
some that Slochower had his hearing before the commit- 
tee which questioned him. His letter to his students 
emphatically welcomes these consequences and grounds 
his use of the Fifth Amendment in his reluctance to 
“name names.” Nor, as his letter shows, did he anticipate 
a legal reversal of the decision. 

Nonetheless, it seems to me to have been an error to act 
against Slochower on the basis of Section 903 and there- 
with wrap the basic ethical issue in legal technicalities. 
As President Gideonse urged at the time, Slochower 
should have been tried on the charge of conduct un- 
becoming a teacher, not dismissed for violating Section 
903. He should have been given every opportunity by 
the Board to explain before a faculty committee of his 
peers how his conduct could be reconciled with decent 
standards of professional ethics. This is the policy fol- 
lowed in some other institutions. If legal provisions made 
it unfeasible, the Board itself should have extended him 


the opportunity to appear before it and invited a rey 
resentative committee of the faculty to participate, 4 
though it is a pity that this was not done in the inter 
both of educational enlightenment and of the best facu) 
procedures, it does not affect the character of the Cour 
decision. 

I have addressed myself to this decision with so mud 
care because of the deplorable influence of its obiig 
dicta on the discussion of the Fifth Amendment. And » 
alone on discussion. Witnesses before the Congressio 
committees investigating subversion, when confronted } 
evidence of their Communist activities, have waved t 
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Slochower decision in the face of committee membeg THE | 
with a militant self-righteousness which would be ludijn bei 
crous if it were not so effective in choking off legitimag&truggle 


inquiry. They cite Justice Clark’s opinion as if it comfpistakal 
demned any inference of guilt from the use of the privgfheme t 
lege, not merely the inference which Dean Griswold nogforial h 
declares a commonplace truth, but an inference drawgNegro 
from both the overwhelming, independent evidence thajmitten 
the witness is a member of the Communist party and hifeprodu 
invocation of the privilege. The opinion lends itself tphotogr 
this misinterpretation for reasons developed above—thiof whic 
confusion between propositions (1) and (3). nique 
The dénouement in the Slochower case is very instrucg Mr. | 
tive. Reinstated, reimbursed to the tune of more thay wri 
$40,000, he was suspended and charges preferred againsfhact of 
him by President Gideonse “on the broad professiondjNegro | 
ground that untruthfulness and perjury are conduct ufftant, c 
becoming a member of a college staff.” The hearing aniftmggl 
trial before the Board of Higher Education, which Slofhondas 
chower had demanded for five years, was set for Februar} We | 
27, 1957. On that day, rather than face the testimony ofotten ¢ 
five witnesses, supported by documentary evidence, whifthe 17 
according to counsel for the Board were prepared t§Kentuc 
testify “that Slochower lied when he previously testifielf put to 
under oath that he was never a member of the Communisfin mic 
party” (New York Times, February 28, 1957) , SlochoweBcans ¢ 
resigned. Part of the documentary evidence was that hifsuicid 
Communist party membership book was No. 689. Slof others 
chower’s claim that he was protesting the denial to him of thems 
due process turned out to be merely sucker bait for thf tongue 
liberals. Worse, he had not kept faith with his owf Int 
students. gan a 
In summary, then, we are justified in concluding the! with 
the ethics of honest teaching and its relevance to profes both } 
sional qualifications were completely ignored in the 5-to4f were 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Slochower ¢.fsuch | 
Board of Higher Education. It is one of the most intellec Charl 
tually confused opinions ever handed down in the hit fi can 
tory of the Court. It is not confused because of thefdom ; 
principle behind the ruling, viz., that automatic discharg? | Maiti 
without a hearing as a consequence of pleading the priv’ ff iebat 
lege is a violation of due process (a principle which ! [omy 
have always defended) , but because of its obiter dicta, the meat 
character of its reasoning, and the evidence it ignored. [}f | 
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Tue Necro, like every other hu- 
mn being, has always wanted—and 
ruggled—to be free. This is the un- 
pistakable though never underlined 
eme that emerges from this pic- 
orial history. Covering 350 years of 
lero history, Mr. Hughes’s well- 
itten text is as illuminating as the 
eroductions of the 1,000 prints, 
photographs and engravings, many 
of which come from Mr. Meltzer’s 
nique collection. 

y instruce§ Mr. Hughes never raises his voice, 
ore thaifbut writes dispassionately of the im- 
id againsfhact of America on the Negro, of the 
>fessionafNegro on America, and, most impor- 
nduct urftnt, of his people’s self-generated 
ring anlitruggle to free themselves from 
hich Sloftondage and oppression. 

Februar 
imony Ofoften occurred on the slave ships of 
nce, whith 17th and 18th centuries. On the 
pared Kentucky, more than 40 slaves were 
" testifie put to death for staging an uprising 
ymmunisfin mid-ocean. On other ships, Afri- 
lochoweBcans are known to have committed 
; that hifsicide by jumping overboard, while 
589. Slofcthers, in chains, managed to kill 
0 him OB themselves by their 
t for thi tongues, 

his ow! 


We learn, for instance, that revolts 


swallowing 


In this country, slave rebellions be- 
zn as early as 1663. Slaves joined 
ling théfvith white indentured servants, in 
0 profesB both North and South, in revolts that 
he 5-to*B were put down with bloodshed. One 
hower Asch abortive revolt was planned in 
intelle fharleston, S.C. by Denmark Vesey, 
the hit fi carpenter who ‘had bought his free- 
> of theBiom and had read of the French and 


ischarg? f laitian Revolutions and followed the _ 


he privi § debates in Congress on the Missouri 
which !{ompromise. Nine years later, the 
‘icta, the I meat slave revolt started by the Ne- 
ored. [itt preacher Nat Turner threw not 
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only Virginia but the entire South 
into a panic. 

Also, from the 17th century on, 
runaway slaves found shelter among 
the Indians in both South and North 
and made common cause with them 
against the whites. Their alliance 
with the Indians in Florida led to the 
two Seminole Wars, which cost the 
United States $10 to $20 million. 
During the Second Seminole War, 
which ran on from 1835 to 1843, 
Negro fugitives were tracked down 
by bloodhounds imported from Cuba 
—as depicted in a trenchant political 
cartoon of 1840. 

During this same period, anti- 
slavery societies were springing up— 
some of them started by free Negroes 
in the North. Of these our school 
textbooks told us practically nothing 
at all, written as they were by white 
historians who tended to patronize 
the Negro. 

Negro abolitionists were as mili- 
tant as whites. David Walker, the 
free-born son of a slave, moved from 
North Carolina to Boston, where in 
1829 he published his inflammatory 
“Appeal,” which went into three 
printings, greatly stirring all Negroes 
who could read and infuriating the 
slave-owners. “Americans, I declare 
to you,” his appeal concluded, “while 
you keep us in bondage, and treat us 
like brutes to make us support you 
and your families, we cannot be your 
friends. . . . Treat us like men and 
we will be your friends.” 

When the greatest Negro leader of 
the period, Frederick Douglass, an 
ex-slave, founded his newspaper, the 
North Star, in Rochester, N.Y. in 
1847, his friends William Lloyd Gar- 


rison and Wendell Phillips advised 
against the move. They believed that 
Garrison’s Liberator and other white- 
owned anti-slavery papers were all 
that was needed. But Douglass de- 
clared: “The man struck is the man 
to cry out.” And: “He who has 
endured the cruel pangs of slavery is 
the man to advocate liberty, not dis- 
tinct from but in connection with our 
white friends.’* Unlike Garrison, 
Douglass believed that slavery might 
be ended through political action, 
under the Constitution and without 
violence, although a night he spent 
with John Brown left him with a 
premonition of bloodshed. 

Of those two wonderful Negro 
women, Sojourner Truth and Harriet 
Tubman, both ex-slaves, both deeply 
religious, both unable to read and 
write, Mr. Hughes writes: “Most of 
their lives each walked alone, and 
each covered wide areas in her trav- 
els. Each faced danger and possible 
death, one at mob-threatened meet- 
ings where abolitionists were stoned 
and the other at state boundary lines 
dividing freedom and slavery.” From 
time to time, Harriet Tubman in- 
vaded the South and, all told, guided 
300 slaves to freedom, including her 
aged parents. As much as $40,000 
was offered by the slave-owners for 
her capture. One of the most famous 
“conductors” on the Underground 
Railroad, Harriet Tubman once said, 
“I nebber ran my train off de track, 
and I nebber lost a passenger.” 

Escaping Negroes often needed to 
fight for their lives—-and did. As 
Frederick Douglass later wrote in his 
Life and Times: “The thing that 
above all else destroyed the Fugitive 








Slave Law was the resistance made 
to it by the fugitives themselves.” 
Three Negro men who were being 
pursued near Christiana, Pennsylva- 
nia by a man and his son killed the 
father, wounded the son, drove away 
the arresting officers and made their 
way to Mr. Douglass’s house in Roch- 
ester, from where they were rushed 
on to Canada. 

Once free, fugitive slaves told their 
tales in print. The first of these nar- 
ratives appeared in 1837. After that, 
at least one such chronicle appeared 
every year, some of them running 
into several editions and achieving 
English as well as American publica- 
tion. 

Tt is true, of course, that without 
the support of the white abolitionists 
the Negro anti-slavery leaders could 
have accomplished little. As Freder- 
ick Douglass wrote: “Without Adams 
[John Quincy ], Giddings, Hale, Chase, 
Wade, Seward, Wilson [Henry, of 
Massachusetts] and Sumner to plead 
our cause in the councils of the na- 
tion, the taskmasters would have 
remained the contented and undis- 
turbed rulers of the Union.” 

In the courts, too, white abolition- 
ists fought for the rights of Negroes, 
as in the sensational case that grew 
out of the mutiny on the Armistad. 
In 1839, a handsome young African 
named Joseph Cinque, the son of a 
Mendi chief, was seized in Africa 
and sold into slavery. Resold in Cuba 
to two Spaniards, Cinque and 50 
fellow-Africans were transshipped 
for Principe. At night, Cinque and 
his followers seized the arms of the 
sleeping sailors, killed the captain 
and the cook and lashed the two 
Spanish owners to the bridge, order- 
ing them to steer for Africa. But the 
Spaniards instead headed for the 
waters off North America, where the 
ship was sighted by a United States 
Navy brig and convoyed to New 
London. There the Africans were 
charged with the murder of the ship’s 
captain and imprisoned by the Cir- 
cuit Court in New Haven. Their 
plight aroused much sympathy, but 
their language proved unintelligible 






until the three little African girls 
who formed part of the group but 
had not been imprisoned picked up a 
few words of English. This enabled 
Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs of 
Yale to learn something of their lan- 
guage. With this key, he located a 
Mendi sailor on a British ship in 
New York harbor who could serve as 
interpreter. An Armistad Committee 
was formed, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, the former President, now a 
Congressman and almost sightless at 
the age of 73, successfully argued the 
case of the Armistad mutineers be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court 
on March 9, 1841. 

Joseph Cinque’s drama inspired 
poets and artists. Whittier wrote of 
him: “What a master spirit is his. 
What a soul for the tyrant to crush 
down in bondage.” A portrait of the 
noble young savage was painted in 
New Haven and is reproduced in the 
book, along with other artists’ con- 
ceptions of the streamlined wind- 
jammer, of the killing of the Spanish 
captain, and of the slaves’ cramped 
quarters aboard the ship. 

Negroes not only struggled for 
their freedom, they were avid for an 
education. Only a few Northern com- 
munities—and of course no Southern 
ones, where the law forbade the 
teaching of Negroes—had free public 
schools open to them. In New York 
City, as early as 1787, the first school 
for Negroes was founded by the 
Manumission Society, with a white 
teacher. By 1824, there were seven 
Free African Schools, with Negro 
teachers, and the city took over their 
support. These were the first public 
schools in New York City. 

Connecticut was further behind. 
There, in Canterbury in 1833, Miss 
Prudence Crandall, a Quaker school- 
mistress, was thrown in jail after she 
had first admitted a Negro girl to her 
private school and had then opened 
a school expressly for colored girls, 
advertising for students in the Lib- 
erator. Twenty years later, another 
pioneer teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Douglass of Norfolk, Virginia, went 
to jail for a month for teaching col- 








ored children. Later, in 1854, sh 
published in Boston a book on the 
educational laws of Virginia. 
Negroes who succeeded in getting 
an education profited from it. One off, T; 
the graduates of New York’s Free by Ma 
African Schools was the actor In@jriz0 
Aldridge. Born in 1807, son of i 
Presbyterian minister who was a for) Tye 
mer slave, Aldridge in his youth; Iways 
acted as a super in Shakespeareang og 
plays presented by a group of Negnif.. By 
actors at the African Grove om ish- 
Bleecker Street, not far from thei, re 
Negro-owned Fraunces Tavern. Whitelist w 
hoodlums forced the closing of tha fore 4] 
theater, but Aldridge went on to)jomar 
Glasgow University and thence ti, by 
London. There, before he was 20, he@iscip 
was playing Othello with Edmuni)j-ate 
Kean as Iago. For the next fortyjiych 
years, Aldridge performed as a stat/gupp) 
in all the major European thea\jmagi 
ters. rm 
With the onset of the Civil War, Plato 
free Negroes begged to fight but were fhe co 
not allowed to join the Union ranks fiterar 
(except as scouts, cooks, laborers fempt 
and wagon-drivers) until Lincolt Jnake: 
issued the Emancipation Proclama Phat | 
tion. But one young South Carolina hoint: 
slave, a seaman named Robert Smalls,§ But 
delivered a Confederate gunboat. the jtonte: 
Planter, to the Union forces. Oneipxam 
night in 1862, while the ship’s white ism 
officers slept ashore in Charleston }Polis| 
Smalls smuggled his family on board 98th 
and, with the rest of the Negro crew, jucky 
sailed off to deliver the ship to the foun 
United States Navy. Later, Congress his | 
voted him a sizable sum of money. Rabb 
From the Civil War the chronicle3810 
moves on to Reconstruction, to the foun 
Negroes’ loss of the ballot in the Baal 
South, and to more familiar events in jpaid, 
the 20th century, climaxed, of course, 
by the Supreme Court’s desegregs Pattit 
tion decision. ory 
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This handsome quarto volume is 


something to own and cherish. It is f' = 


inal 


priced very reasonably, and the illus 
trations alone make it a collector's 
item. It is a book, by the way, which yond 
can be guaranteed—if you leave it they 
on your table—to absorb every guest p'0 
who picks it up. bed 
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k's Free by Martin Buber. 
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on of a 

jas a for) Tae most effective instruction has 
is youth; lways been by word of mouth. The 
Spearea Gost celebrated teachers—Socrates, 
of Negri. Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed, Jere- 
TOVe OM gyiah—left disciples rather than writ- 
Tom theljen records. It is from the disciples 
mn. Whiteifhat we get the scriptures, and there- 
z of that fore the impression which these most 
t on tjemarkable personages make upon us 
hence tii, by a kind of reflected light. The 
as 20, he isciples were for the most part lit- 
Edmunéigrate rather than literary; it is as 
xt fortyigiuch as we can ask of them if they 
a8 4 stal/gupply strong enough hints to our 
an thea\jmagination of what the original mas- 
r must have been like. The case of 
lato and Socrates—that is to say, 
he coincidence of oral excellence and 
iterary genius—is unique. We are 
empted to believe that the teacher 
akes the disciples he deserves, and 
hat the pre-eminence of the pupil 
ints to the greatness of his master. 
But there are some who would 
ontest this. Martin Buber feels, for 
xample, that the great men of Hasi- 
p’s white fflism (a revivifying movement among 
jarleston, Polish and Ukrainian Jewry in the 
on board 8th and 19th centuries) were un- 
sro crew, Jucky in the transcribers whom they 
p to thefound. He has devoted his talents in 
Congress this book to a reconstruction of what 
joney. jRabbi Nachman of Bratzlav (1772- 
shronicle'9810)—the great-grandson of the 
1, to the founder of Hasidism, the celebrated 
t in the (Baal-Shem-Tov—must really have 
events in Raid. In doing so, he has taken a 
f course, attitude toward his sources—an 
ssegrega fattitude which he justifies in a prefa- 
Ty note: 

olume is } “The tales have been preserved for 
ish. It is §'8 in the notes of a disciple, notes 
the illus: tat have obviously deformed and 
ollector’s fistorted the original narrative be- 
y. which [Yond measure. As they lie before us, 
leave it they appear confused, verbose and 
sry guest P'oble in form. . . . I have not trans- 
lited these tales, but retold them with 
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Hasidism Preserved 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of literature, 
Brandeis University 


full freedom, yet out of Rabbi Nach- 
man’s spirit as it is present in me.” 

This method of spiritual collabo- 
ration certainly has its risks. Even 
Plato needed direct knowledge of So- 
crates in person rather than hearsay 
reports of his conversation. Buber 
has sometimes succumbed to the risks 
of his method, yet he has deserved 
well of his people and of the world 
for the care which he has lavished 
upon his presentations of the thoughts 
of the Hasidic masters over the past 
half century. If one regrets some- 
times the primitive vigor which has 
been glossed over in the smooth- 
flowing sentences, one also feels that 
something of the original has sur- 
vived its transition into a new idiom 
and that it may thus have access to 
an audience which could not other- 
wise have reached it. 

Buber not only tells us the tales of 
Rabbi Nachman, but he supplies us 
with a whole historical commentary 
on the origins of the Hasidic move- 
ment, the needs which it arose to 
fulfil, and the opposition which it 
provoked. It is, in fact, in these intro- 
ductory sections that he succeeds in 
giving us, through a few telling epi- 
sodes and quotations, the most vivid 
impressions of his subject: 

“Shortly after [Rabbi Nachman’s]} 
return [from Palestine], he settled in 
Bratzlav. But already before he came 
there, some zaddikim who hated him 
on account of his views had kindled 
a furious fight against him that con- 
tinued until the end of his life and 
engendered wild hostilities; even 
after his death the communities of 
the others made war upon his own 
and would know no peace. He himself 
was not surprised at the strife. ‘How 
should they not contend with us?’ 
he often said. ‘We do not belong at 
all to the present world, and there- 


fore the world cannot tolerate us.’ It 
did not occur to him to retaliate for 
their enmity. ‘The whole earth is full 
of strife, every country and every 
city and every house. But he who 
accepts in his heart the reality that 
a man dies every day, for every day 


“he must deliver to death a piece of 


himself, how shall he still be able to 
pass his days in strife?’ He never 
wearied of finding good in his adver- 
saries and justifying them. ‘Am I 
then he whom they hate?’ he asks. 
‘They have carved out a man for 
themselves and contend with him.’ 
. . » Indeed, he regarded their rage 
as a blessing: ‘All words of slander 
and all fury of enmity against the 
genuine and the silent are like stones 
that are thrown against him, and out 
of them he builds his house.’ ” 

Of the stories themselves, the one 
which comes through to me most im- 
pressively is entitled “The Clever 
Man and the Simple Man.” The qual- 
ity that is emphasized here is the sim- 
plicity not of idiocy but of grandeur. 
It is in line with the Hasidic move- 
ment’s emphasis upon character 
rather than intellect, upon kindness 
rather than mere cleverness. At its 
worst, this attitude degenerated into 
anti-intellectualism, but at its best it 
was not unlike the attitude of Shake- 
speare as it is expressed in his 66th 
sonnet where, listing the abuses of the 
world, he notes how often “simple 
truth [is] miscall’d simplicity!” 

The simple man in this story, see- 
ing his friend’s confusion and un- 
happiness, says to him without mal- 
ice: “Perhaps you would be happier 
if, like me, you had been placed in 
the world innocent and with little 
understanding.” But the clever man 
replies to that: “Good friend, it might 
‘after all fall to my portion that sick- 
ness should overtake me and destroy 
my understanding so that I should 
become like you. But you need have 
no fear that my wisdom might ever 
befall you so that you would have to 
live like me, for such a thing cannot 
happen now or ever.” 

After separate adventures in which 
the clever man is brought very low 


indeed in the world while the simple 
man is entrusted by his king with the 
greatest responsibilities of state, the 
two confront each other again and, 
after some conversation, the simple 
man speaks to his friend again sadly 


and still without malice: “So, do you. 


still continue, then, to live in your 
subtleties and not see life? You as- 
serted once that it would be easier 
for you to decline into my simplicity 
than for me to rise to your clever- 
ness. No, you will never receive the 
grace of simplicity!” 


This story tells us what the Hasidic 
movement was about as well as any 
single story could, and it helps to 
account both for the increasing influ- 
ence it exerted for a time as well as 
for its ultimate decline later on. How 
far the masters of oral wisdom would 
have recognized themselves in Bu- 
ber’s version, however, remains a 
question. Buber himself tells us that 
the Baal-Shem-Tov, glancing through 
what purported to be a transcript of 
some of his talks, cried in dismay: 
“There is not one word here that I 


have spoken!” The complaint soun; 
familiar to anyone who has ever trig 
honestly to report an_ interyig 
Whether Buber would have ple 
his subjects any better, I don’t k 
The difficulty to some extent in 
in the setting down of all work 
mouth teachings. That is why } 
in the Phaedrus regards the disea 
of the art of writing as a calag 
Yet the preservation of the mea 
of such an important manifest 
of the religious spirit as Hasidism 
valuable however it is achieved. 


ye 
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Birth Pangs of French Socialism 


The Founding of the French Socialist Party (1893-1905) . 


By Aaron Noland. 
Harvard. 225 pp. $4.50. 


THE LAST FEW YEARS have seen the 
appearance of several works dealing 
with the origins of the modern Euro- 
pean Social Democratic parties. Hen- 
ry Pelling and J. H. Stewart Reid 
have done capable jobs. describing 
the birth pains of the British Labor 
party. G. D. H. Cole is trying, on a 
larger scale, to cover the entire 
growth of the socialist movement in 
his multi-volume History of Socialist 
Thought. Professor Aaron Noland 
has now added an excellent account 
of the early years of the French So- 
cialist party, probably the first work 
of this kind in English. 

Within his limited framework, 
Professor Noland has done a fine 
job. His framework is, however, quite 
limited. His book deals only with 
the actual growth of political parties 
—ultimately one single party—within 
the French social democratic move- 


ment. His subject is restricted by his: 


title to the years 1893-1905, though 
a long introduction and postscript 
carries his story from 1877 to 1914. 

The French socialist movement in 
the late decades of the 19th century 
experienced an early growth not too 
dissimilar from that which occurred 
in most other states in Western Eu- 
rope. It was subjected to great divi- 
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sions within its ranks, principally on 
two issues. The first was how closely 
the movement should be motivated 
by literal interpretations of Marxian 
doctrines. The second issue concerned 
the relationship of the sovialists to 
left-wing bourgeois political parties. 
The resolution of these issues by the 
French is the principal theme of Mr. 
Noland’s book. 

The manner in which the early 
French socialists viewed Marx and 
orthodox Marxism is most interest- 
ing. Marx himself prepared a plat- 
form for French socialism in 1880 
called 
That wing of the early movement 
which was most often associated with 
the leadership of Jules Guesde gen- 
erally looked upon itself as the true 
interpreter of Marx in France, but 


the Programme Minimum. 


even Guesde and his followers ulti- 
mately abandoned the idea of rigid 
adherence. This spirit of compromise 
displayed here by the Guesdists, and 
displayed to an even greater degree 
by the followers of Jean Jaurés in 
1905, has not often characterized 
political groups under the Third and 
Fourth Republics. 

Much more vexing to the move- 
ment was the question of its relation- 
ship to bourgeois political parties. 


This was a question which plague 
socialists of almost every nationality 
The course of consistent cooperatiogl 
with the left bloc followed by Alew 
andre Millerand is in many wag 
similar to that taken by John B 
in England. The same problem exis 
ed for the Germans, but the struct 
of the Imperial German Governmer 
before World War I made anythim 
but relentless opposition futile. Sud 
was not the situation in France a 
England. The influence of the socid 
ists in the legislature was deeply fé 
because the governments there we 
responsible to the legislature. 

German influence in the Seco 
International was such that the Ge 
man position on cooperation wil 
bourgeois parties, embodied in U@Melhg 
so-called Dresden Resolution, w 
made the official policy of that bodi, 
at the Amsterdam Conference iM§eounte 
1904, The acceptance of this poliog*eupic 
by the French leaders who favore diag 
cooperation, notably Jaurés, led find g 
the unity necessary for the formation Yhich 
of a single French Socialist party Mf, ‘ 
1905. Jaurés, a truly great man, % 
rificed much in personal opinion aq W 
belief to achieve this unity. 

In writing this book, Professo@y yo. 
Noland has relied largely on the val" firesent 
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Nehru of India 


He calls his policy 
neutrality.” But is 
e really neutral to 
he free world? 


Mao Tse-tung 
of China 


Where is the con- 
queror of all of 
Tibet, half of Korea 
and half of Vietnam 
going next? 
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la ué 
a Two-thirds of the population of the world is 
operat sian and African. These millions are in fer- 


lent; they are up in arms. The present crisis in 
by Aletiie Arab world over the Suez Canal; Egyptian, 
ny waj@yrian, Indian, Burmese and Indonesian coopera- 
hn Bum™ion with Soviet Russia; the threat of the iron- 
isted leaders of over 400 million Chinese Com- 
munists ; the famous Bandung conference of Asian 
ud African leaders—all these dramatize the 
vernmeiphalienge of Asia. 
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nd what is America doing about this challenge? 


tis doing plenty of the wrong things. It is trying to 
y Asian friendship—as if the friendship of suspicious 
1e socidl 
eeply fi 
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This is what the Chancellor of the University of 
bourne recommends after an eight-month trip 
on, wa‘tund the world. In Asia, he studied its greatest 
hat bode sities, talked with distinguished educators, and 

.puet leaders of thought who gave him first-hand ac- 
rence “Stunts of the ideas with which Asians are pre- 
is polig*tupied at this time of world ferment. In his book, 
presents a dramatic analysis of these Asian ideas, 
tdiagnosis of what is right and wrong with them, 
led md a forthright criticism of the mistaken ideas 
ormationg*hich America and the rest of the Western world are 
ing upon in our futile effort to meet the crisis 
by the renaissance of Asia. 


What the Book Reviewers have Said 
about Ralph Borsodi’s Books 


 rofesso : 2 ; 
.p definite, constructive program for the solution of our 
the val'itesent-day social and industrial conditions.—Hartford 
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‘bitterly true analysis.—Yale Review. 
‘weiological milestone.—Indianapolis Star. 
y Leade Trites with the conviction of a Gandhi.—The Christian 
ce Monitor. 









Soekarno 
of Indonesia 


Is he the hero who 
is leading eighty 
million people into 
the Russian orbit? 


About Asia? 










Jomo Kenyatta 
of Kenya 

The Mau Mau sym- 

bol of the explosive 

African world. At 


Bandung, Asia and 
Africa became one. 


Nasser of Egypt 
He plans to weld the 
Arab world together 
and lead it “from tri- 
umph to triumph.” 


“a They Hold the Key to World Peace 


and resentful people can be bought! It is educating 17,000 
students from Asia and Atrica—but mis-educating them! 
For these very Western-educated Asian leaders now turn 
against vo: 


Remember the furor about our Government’s refusal 
to return Chinese graduates from our colleges and uni- 
versities to China? Was it because Washington feared 
they would help Communist China? If we are failing 
with these students, isn’t it possible that we are also 
failing with our own? If both our own and these Asian 
students are being mis-educated, no wonder we are los- 


Is it now too late? Or is there still time to re-win the 
cooperation of this all-important two-thirds of the world? 
Is there something we can still do to end Asian and 
African hostility? 


The Challenge of Asia by Ralph Borsodi 
A Dynamic Solution of the Asian Problem 


True, profound and important.—Chicago Daily News. 
Startling in its demonstration.—The New York Times. 

A valuable contribution to the cause of civilization.—-The 
Management Review. 

One of the most challenging and important books of recent 
years.—Harry Elmer Barnes. 

A singularly stimulating book.—Glenn Frank, when presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 

One of the most important recent books on the mastery 
of modern circumstances.—The New York Evening Post. 
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ous journals and periodicals pub- 
lished by French socialist groups and 
on the reports, where they exist, of 
the conventions and meetings held by 
these groups. A further examination 
of the correspondence of socialist 
leaders might add some insights 
which are not to be found in more 
official utterances. Such correspond- 
ence is, however, difficult to come by, 
and the writer has done a remarkable 
job with what was available to him. 


The nature of this study is, as men- 
tioned above, almost entirely politi- 
cal. The reader is, therefore, likely to 
ask if there were other factors which 
divided French socialists before 1905. 
Particularly, did they differ on mat- 
ters of economic theory? The Eng- 
lish did, and so did the Germans. 
Aside from some comments on the 
relationship between the socialists 
and the labor movement, almost 
nothing is said about economics. 


More comment might have be 
made, also, on the social backgroun 
of the period. 

Among the compliments paid 
Aaron Noland should be one direct 
at his sense of objectivity. Seldo 
does one encounter a writer who « 
remain so aloof from the passions; 7 
his narrative. If his sympathies la. . ; 
with the factions led by either Gus ' 
or Jaurés, they are well concealed 


; reder 
the pages of this book. and bi 





Solutions Through Strife 


The Functions of Social Conflict. 
By Lewis Coser. 
Free Press. 188 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Coser has written an inter- 
esting book. American sociologists, 
he points out, generally treat conflict 
as “dysfunctional”—as a disturbance 
of the normal functioning of the body 
social. Coser stresses the “functional” 
aspects of conflict: the part conflict 
has in the normal life and problem- 
solving of social institutions, its use- 
fulness in the formation, mainte- 
nance and reformation of groups. 
Coser develops his thesis by care- 
fully interpreting, illustrating and oc- 
casionally criticizing a number of 
propositions drawn from the work of 
the great German sociologist Georg 
Simmel. 

There are some brilliant and many 
enhightening passages in the book. (I 
was particularly impressed with 
Coser’s analysis of attitudes toward 
renegades and heretics.) Lamentably, 
the sparkle of these passages is ob- 
scured by a furious display of erudi- 
tion which, though perhaps necessary 
to make the work respectable among 
sociologists, is most distracting. 

Though stimulated, I was left dis- 
satisfied: The author does not suffi- 
ciently define “conflict” or relate its 
positive functions to negative ones 
so as to indicate the net results that 
can be expected. In his one general 
definition (hidden, incidentally, in 
the preface), Coser calls conflict a 
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“struggle over values, . . . status, 
power and resources, in which the 
aims of the opponents are to neutral- 
ize, injure or eliminate their rivals.” 
This is too broad. It does not, for 
instance, distinguish conflict from 
competition. Yet, the function (or 
dysfunction) of conflict cannot be 
separated from the setting, the means 
used to limit it, and its objects. 
True, in discussing various aspects 
of conflict. the author from time to 
time hints what type of conflict he is 
considering. But the clues are too 
meager. Often, what could be correct- 
ly said about one type of “conflict” 
is incorrect when applied to another. 
We are left uncertain as to which 
the author had in mind. This un- 
necessary vagueness produces some 
rather trite propositions. Thus, we 
are told that “struggle may be an 
important way to avoid conditions of 
disequilibrium by modifying the 
basis for power relations.” I guess he 
means that the outcome of a struggle 
may increase the victor’s power. 
Though this may be sociology, it is 
not news. And it does not follow 
(though the author seems to think it 
does) that the process (struggle) or 
the outcome (victory or defeat) were 
functional or dysfunctional. Some 
strikes, some marital conflicts, some 
schisms, some wars, some elections 


Bthe po 

eR 
are one while some are the othefand o 

The real questions are: (1) Whegifor 19 
do the positive effects of conflict emi gre 
ceed the negative ones? (2) When ifthe ¥ 
conflict more economical or funoMions ; 
tional than alternative means to solv{rom 
the problem might be? Surely a mor§emerg 
careful typology is required than thé fyced 
offered by Coser. To illustrate, he if The 
quite right. of course, in stressingthrous 
that the presence of conflicts, ratheBthe r 
than their absence, may serve to st#§lenin 
bilize a relationship or to indicat yitho 
its stability. It is good to be remindef Then 
of that. But it would have been (distri 
real contribution to investigate whet for th 
this is the case and when it is noB ul e 
Mr. Coser illustrates his points. BU powe 
he does not really help the wom indus 
who would like to know whether th the 
pain in her abdomen is pregnancy§ party 
cancer or merely the body’s way © rarily 
expelling some indigestible food. les 

Contrary to the publisher’s blurb§ Russi 
to focus “on the positive values Of Germ 
conflict” is not “an excellent cot the |, 
rective” to the widespread idea tht} Th 
social conflict is “pathological.” Thef tensi: 
proper corrective would have been !f chro 
indicate when it is one and when it cipal 
the other. Though the author has 008 ath 
done this, his book will be useful inf aly 
guiding others, and perhaps himself} js 1 
in such an undertaking. Meanwhile.§ inte 
it is stimulating reading. teeo 
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{History of Soviet Russia. 


A a Georg von Rauch. 
cea pPueger. 493 pp. $6.75. 
he THERE HAS long been a need for a 
vathies miable one-volume history of the 
ner Cueal” ict Union, if only for teaching 
ncealed poses and as an alternative to 


rederick L. Schuman’s opinionated 
and biased Soviet Politics. This need 
is pretty satisfactorily filled by this 
translation of a work by a German 
sholar, Georg von Rauch, who is 
equally at home with Tsarist and 

2 HangSoviet historical material. 
Beginning with a brief sketch of 
sthe populist and Marxist origins of 
¢ Russian revolutionary movement 
the otheBand of the 1905 “dress rehearsal” 
(1) Whelfor 1917, Professor von Rauch tells 
onflict ein greater detail the main facts of 
) When ifthe March and November Revolu- 
or funeHions and of the prolonged Civil War, 
18 to solifrom which the Soviet regime 
sly a moremerged politically victorious but 
| than thilfficed with a major economic crisis. 
rate, heif The author carries the story 
stressing through the New Economic Policy, 
cts, rathefthe retreating maneuver by which 
ve to stiflenin alleviated the economic crisis 
» indicatfyithout giving up the dictatorship. 
remindéf Then come, with well-proportioned 
















e been # distribution of space, the struggle 
gate whe for the Leninist succession, the grad- 
it is ne 


wal emergence of Stalin as the all- 
sints. BéB powerful dictator, the drive for 
 womé industrialization and collectivization, 
iether th the great purge of the Communist 
regnanc}§ party in the Thirties, Stalin’s tempo- 
's way “Brarily successful effort to steer Hit- 
food. fil’s expansionist drive away from 
r’s blurb Russia and against the West, the 
values Of German-Soviet war, and the events of 
lent cor the last twelve years. 

idea th} The history is fortified by an ex- 
cal.” Thefinsive bibliography and a_ brief 
e been f chronological summary of the prin- 
when it Sf tipal events in Soviet history. The 
r has 004 wthor maintains an attitude of schol- 
useful inf tly objectivity, and sticks closely 
s himself} the role of chronicler rather than 
eanwhile, iterpreter or judge. As a result, the 
cord of four decades of Soviet 
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The USSR in One Volume 


Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


Communism emerges with little dis- 
tortion; the reader is not likely to 
regard the Soviet system as much 
stronger or weaker than it is. 

Some of the best narrative deals 
with the tremendous clash of the two 
totalitarian giants, German Nazism 
and Soviet Communism. Militarily, 
Professor von Rauch believes that 
Hitler’s decision to grasp simultane- 
ously for Stalingrad and the Cauca- 
sian oil fields in 1942 was disastrous 
to German hopes of victory. Concen- 
trated German strength might have 
taken one of these objectives; to 
reach for both, filling weak spots in 
the line with militarily inferior Nazi 
satellite units, was to invite the crush- 
ing Soviet counter-offensive which 
ultimately occurred. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, was the loss of ex- 
cellent political opportunities to ex- 
ploit Russian disaffection with Sta- 
lin’s brutal tyranny because the Nazi- 
installed regime in the occupied areas 
was equally brutal, with the addi- 
tional stigma of being alien. 

Even so, the Soviet Union, far 
from being free of any fifth column, 
as former Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies naively supposed. furnished 
more military recruits for the Nazis 
than all the other invaded countries 
put together. By 1944, 650,000 Soviet 
citizens were registered auxiliary sol- 
diers in the German armies. Accord- 
ing to Professor von Rauch, these 
included over 100,000 natives of 
Turkestan, over 100,000 natives of 
the Caucasus, 70,000 Cossacks, and 
35,000 Tatars. 

Besides being a painstaking his- 
torian, the author proves himself a 
shrewd and accurate judge of current 
Soviet political realities. He is not 
fooled by Khrushchev’s speech, with 
its highly selective and qualified ex- 
position of Stalin’s crimes, into think- 
ing that any really fundamental 


ideological shift was intended. He 
accurately diagnoses the basic di- 
lemma facing Stalin’s heirs: 

“Attempts to meet, in part, the 
needs of their subjects lead to de- 
mands for genuine freedom with 
which Communism is incompatible; 
attempts to suppress the desire for 
freedom lead, in the long run, to a 
malignity which can only undermine 
government.” 

There are a few slips in this gen- 
erally solid and accurate work. The 
account of the overthrow of Tsarism 
in March (New Style) 1917 is in- 
accurate in some dates and assigns to 
the Duma a bigger role than it actu- 
ally played. Contrary to the author’s 
statement that “after Kolchak’s, Deni- 
kin’s armies were the most impor- 
tant,” the record of the Civil War 
shows that Denikin, with his Cossacks 
and his hard core of veteran officers, 
offered a more serious military chal- 
lenge to the Soviet regime than Kol- 
chak. Trotsky acknowledged this in 
a speech at the time. Krasnov, the 
former Ataman of the Don Cossacks, 
was not in command of their forces 
during Denikin’s campaign. He was 
politically and militarily ousted be- 
fore Denikin’s northern sweep began. 

The of the work have 
their corresponding defects. The one- 
volume size is convenient for the gen- 
eral reader, but the compression in 
space means that many events are 
inevitably treated briefly and some- 
what superficially. The dispassionate 
narrative style tends to exclude much 
depth and originality in interpreta- 
tion. 

However. this is a book in which 
the reader can find a reasoned, docu- 
mented description and explanation 
of almost every important develop- 
ment during four decades of Soviet 
rule. This is a valuable achievement 
and fills a notable gap. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TEACHERS 


Richard Rose’s report of the pathetic re- 
marks of a group of “educationists” in con- 
vention (NL, April 8) is not surprising to 
those who are interested in the field of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the article should be a re- 
minder to us of the mental level of those 
people, to whom the instruction of future 
generations. is entrusted. 

The American people are committed to a 
policy of providing an education to all who 
seek it. But this attitude does not extend to 
the furnishing of sufficient funds to attract 
superior college students to teaching. The re- 
sult is that, with certain exceptions, positions 
in our elementary and secondary schools are 
filled with low-caliber intellects willing to work 
for the accorded to them. I 
submit that many such teachers are actually 


small salaries 
overpaid in relation to the compensation they 
could expect in other fields. 

The teaching shortage will cease to exist 
when liberal-arts graduates of bona fide col- 
leges and universities are paid salaries equiva- 
lent to those they could expect in commerce, 
manufacturing or service enterprises. 


Vewark, N. J. Joun W. OsBorne 


TIGER-FEEDING 


You are much to be congratulated on G. F. 
Hudson’s courageous and cogent analysis of 
the policies pursued by our Secretary of State 
(“Dulles Arab Plot Against Israel,” 
NL, April 15). It makes clear that behind the 
banalities of the President 
course of action 


and the 


lies a 
in utter 
disregard of “the fundamental principles for 
Western stand.” A 
motive for this course may perhaps be found 
in the Secretary of State’s recent off-hand ex- 
planation of Arab hostility toward Israel on 
the ground that “they believe the Jews killed 
Mohammed.” 


warming 
coldly calculated 


which the democracies 


In fact, this motive for the policy also helps 
answer the question raised by Reinhold Niebuhr 
in the previous issue: why the obvious in- 
justice of the Administration course has not 
affected the President’s popularity. What has 
happened is that, in the most subtle manner, 
both the President and the Secretary of State 
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have wooed the anti-Semitic feeling latent 
broad sections of the American people. ( 
Coughlin-Bilbo era, after all, was not so 
ago.) The President rushed to the airwave 
quote Scripture to the Israelis (a venerg 
Fundamentalist maneuver). In the midst 
the crisis, Dulles cagily lured Jewish busing 
men to Washington for a “secret” conferen 
then published their presence. One could he 
the Midwestern and Southern small-to 
whisper: “They're not afraid to crack d 
on the Jews!” Since there was at least a qu 
tion some time earlier that “they” had be 
afraid to crack down on the Communists 
Hungary, one can easily view the subconsei 
processes at work in the minds of politig 
primitives. 

As the Herbert case has ju 
evidenced again, part of the success of th 


Norman 


administration proceeds from its artful mom 
While 
liberal, internationalist slogans to placate 

civilized section of the community, it period 


ambivalence: mouthing just eno 


cally throws just enough meat to feed thu" 


tiger lurking among the right-wing Republican 
Dixiecrats. The President’s speech 
Israel and his press-conference remarks on th 


and 


Norman case are only the latest cases in poi 
his original policy toward McCarthy (till 

and various 
school-integration procedures were earlier i 


general was _ insulted) toward 


pers only insofar as it is not forthrightly # 
tacked by the American press. Let us ho 
that other Britons will continue the job of 4 
posure resolutely begun by Professor Hudse 
and then perhaps some Americans will ¥ 
brave enough to call a spade a spade. 


Cleveland Everett M. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Glad as I am that Bertrand Russell ha 
quoted in his reply to Norman Thomas (NL 
February 18) the beautiful preface he wrol 
to my book A World Apart, and much as! 
agree with him that hatred and even tht 
smallest democratic citi 
liberties are not the means to fight Communist 
I cannot leave uncorrected two inaccuratit! 
about myself in his article. 

I am not a Norwegian but a Pole. Am 


infringement on 


while it is true that I was originally (as # 
young boy) a Communist, it is not true that 
I was still on the Communist side when i 
prisoned by the Russians in 1940. I ceased # 
be a Communist in 1937, and immediately afte 
my country’s defeat in 1939 I founded with 
my friends one of the first underground o- 
ganizations in Warsaw, which was both antr 
Nazi and anti-Communist. 


withou 
tellites 


lustrations of a cunning hypocrisy which proq™stor 
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i¢ New Leaper welcomes comment and 
‘icism on any of its features, but 





vrs should not exceed 300 words. 


t would also like to comment on the letter 
sy compatriot, Zbigniew Brzezinski, in your 
rh 4 issue. He says: “Herling . . . had not 
a Communist.” It is simply not true. In 
Vorld Apart, I wrote: “Apparently those 
md words [Passionaria’s ‘better to die than 
lve on your knees’), which I had first heard 
a meeting of my high-school Communist 
op in Poland, had a different ring in cap- 
ity, and had to be suppressed.” 

Furthermore, it is unjust of Mr. Brzezinski 
ay: “It seems clear that Lord Russell is 
ting too many prefaces for too many books.” 
s far as I know, apart from having done this 
nor to my book he has written only a 
lace for Freda Utley’s book. 

nples Gustav HERLING 
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THDRAWAL 


Your editorial note with Hugh Gaitskell’s 
pil 1 proposal—withdrawal of Goviet troops 
Russia, of Allied troops west of the Rhine, 
i security guarantees for Germany and the 
dlites—says that this solution “has not been 
ously proposed by either Washington or 
nscow.” It has been twice proposed by Russia 
without, however, any reference to the 
piellites. 

vington, Va. S. Mites Bouton Sr. 
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WATCH THEM...and 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
AUDREY HEPBURN - FRED ASTAIRE 


“FUNNY FACE” 

Co-starring KAY THOMPSON with MICHEL AUCLAIR + ROBERT FLEMYNG 
Produced by ROGER EDENS « Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Tecmicolor® and Vistavislen® - A Paramount Picture 
“@lorp of Caster” —Far-famed Cathedral Spectacle . . . and 
“SPRING SAILING*-Brilliant new revue... produced by Leonidof 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . ymphony 

Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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The producer who brought you 
Marlon Brando in‘‘On the Waterfront” 
now brings 


BEN 


to the screen Z 
in his electrifying tA“ ple she 
portrayal of P ae: 
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A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


THE MOST “FASCINATING 
LOUSE YOU EVER METI 
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The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN OLD LaDy living near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree, were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest balloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current—and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her real wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U. S. Savings 
Bonds— back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount — your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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Sure, you’ve thought about cancer. 
Everyone has. But...what are you doing 
about it? Running away? Refusing to 
think about it? Or are you easing. your 
mind...and maybe adding years to your 
life... with a thorough medical check- 
up? Face up... and check up. Reach for 
the phone. Call your doctor now. The 
feeling you'll get when he says “All 
clear!”. .. it’s worth a million! 


P.S.: Maybe you haven’t got a m 
But how about contributing all you 
Mail a check today to the Amem 
Cancer Society. Help support the; 
search program that is working 

the clock to keep you alive and safe a® 
cancer! Send a check to “Cancer” if 

of your local Post Office. 4 
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